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The Author’ 
Own Typewriter 


Remington Portable 


TS the professional writer’s needs as though 

built for the purpose. Standard Keyboard— 
exactly like the big machines. Nothing new to 
learn, and nothing to unlearn when you write on 
the Remington Portable. 


Automatic ribbon reverse, variable line spacer, 
and other big-machine features—and it is like the 
big machines in all around efficiency—yet so small 
that it fits in a case only four inches high. 


Take any user’s advice and buy a Remington } 
Portable. | 
Easy payment terms, if desired g 


Sign and mail this coupon and we will send our illustrated “Your 
Ever Handy Helper,” which tells how the Remington Portable 
helps you to turn out first-class manuscript, easily and quickly. 
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Five New Writers 
Sell Photoplays 


or win studio staff positions—Send for Free Test 
which tells if you have like ability 


HERE are five men and women, trained 
by this Corporation, who have, through 
this training, recently sold stories or ac- 
cepted studio staff positions with prominent 
producing companies. 

Picked at random from many, they prove 
that the ability to write belongs to no one 
class. One is a housewife, one a school 
teacher, another a graduate engineer, a por- 
trait painter and the other has written 
fiction. 

All have been amply repaid for the time, 
effort and money they invested in this work. 


Not one of these men and women realized 
a short time ago what latent screen writing 
ability he or she possessed. 


But each took advantage of the opportun- 
ity that you have at this moment. They 
tested and proved themselves by the novel 
method we have developed. 

We offer you the same test free—no obli- 
gation. Merely send the coupon. 


New Writers Needed 


We make this offer because we are the 
largest single clearing house for the sale of 
screen stories to the producing companies. 
And we must have stories to sell. 

Through daily contact with the studios, 
we know that a serious dearth of suitable 
screen material exists. 

Novels, short stories and stage plays, 
adaptable for the screen, have been practi- 
cally exhausted. Scenario staffs are greatly 
overworked. They can not keep pace with 
the present day demands. 

New screen writers must be developed if 
we are to supply the producing companies 
with the necessary photoplays, for which 
they gladly pay $500 to $2000. 

It is not novelists, short story writers and 


Advisory Council 
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playwrights that are needed. Many of them 
have tried this work; few succeeded. 

The need is for men and women in every 
walk of life who possess Creative Imagina- 
tion—story telling ability. Unusual apti- 
tude for writing is not a requisite, for little 
else than titles appear on the screen in 


words. 
We Pay Royalties 


We are also producers, making the better 
type of pictures—Palmerplays. It is there- 
fore of vital importance to us that we find 
the stories that make better pictures possible. 


So we offer to new writers, Palmer 
trained, royalties for five years with an ad- 
vance payment of $1000 cash, on the profits 
of the pictures selected for Palmerplays. 


You must admit the opportunities. On 
this page are five of the many men and wo- 
men who have succeeded. 


Can You Do It? 


Now the question of importance is, can 
you succeed in this work? We will test you 
free, because we want to train those who 
have the necessary ability. 

Simply send for the Palmer Creative Test. 
Spend an interesting evening with it. Mail 
to us for our personal examination and de- 
tailed report on what your test shows. 
(Tests returned by persons under legal age 
will not be considered.) 

If you have Creative Imagination, you 
will receive additional information relative 
to the Palmer Course and Service. If you 
do not have it, you will be told so courte- 
ously and frankly. 

Mail the coupon now. You will also re- 
ceive Carrol B. Dotson’s interesting booklet, 
Baie 4 a $10,000 Imagination Was Discov- 
ered. 


Imer Photeplay Corporation, 


Departmen: 
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THE STUDENT WRITER’S 


Literary Market Tips 


Gathered Monthly from Authoritative 


Sources 


American Finance Magazine is soon to be 
launched as a ‘‘national monthly devoted to the ed- 
ucation and interests of better investing,’’ at 344 
Title Insurance Building, Los Angeles. Charles 
L. Mosier ,editor, sends the following to writers: 
‘*Ours will not be a financial magazine with the 
usual technical or trade atmosphere, but a publi- 
cation with a variety of subject matter having 
the investment theme as a background. As the 
name implies, it is intended to cover the entire 
field of American finance, promote popular interest 
in its workings, and by its novelty of presenta- 
tion and appeal provide a medium for the gui- 
dance of the public against the growing menace 
of stock promotions. We are in the market for 
general enlightenment of readers in the matter of 
stories, and articles of any length, written in an 
entertaining style and dealing more or less with 
the investment theme, to serve in our mission to 
curb indifferent and unscrupulous operations. We 
shall also feature interviews with great personali- 
ties, fearless and startling exposures of fraudulent 
schemes and their promoters, and a special de- 
partment for investigation and service for the 
— enlightment of readers in the matter of 

ance and investment. In line with this pro- 
gram we are now seeking men and women of talent 
who can be developed into special writers to cover 
interesting and instructive assignments. We be- 
lieve that the importance of such a connection and 
its unfoldment of future opportunity to the ambi- 
tious writer cannot be overestimated. 
ambition to make American Finance Magazine 
unique in its field and toward this end we solicit 
the hearty support of the entire writing fraternity, 
sincerely assuring them of every consideration and 
@ more personal contact with the editor.’’ 


World Traveler, The Biltmore, New York, Albert 
8. Crockett, editor, sends the following announce- 
ment: ‘‘World Traveler has accumulated such a 
large stock of interesting manuscripts which con- 
form to its requirements that it has been necessary 
to inform writers that, except for material under 
contract, it will be impracticable for us to consider 
any new material before late in July. This step 
has been taken to enable us to hold to our rule of 
paying upon acceptance, rather than make the 
writer wait for six months or two years for his 
money, which, as a writer, I hold to be unjust. 
I have made one exception to the rule about new 
material for the present. I would like to get hold 
of some really good narratives of travel in ‘the 
West. Most of such material sent us does not in 
any way conform to our requirements, which are 
not difficult, but ‘rather precise. In such travel 
narratives, we do not want glorified press-agent 
stuff; we don’t want a superabundance of descrip- 
tion. While we like material of real literary value, 
we warn writers that we are not in the class, as 
yet, of the big magazines when it comes to paying 


It is our. 


for material, and we detest ‘fine writing.’ To get 
the proper angle in a travel narrative seems diffi- 
cult for one who lives with his eyes on the scene 
he would describe. We prefer to read what a 
stranger says about the place—how he gets there, 
and from where; and, above all, a story must have 
incident and be natural. The reader must be kept 
moving. One who writes for World Traveler should 
remember that there are comparatively few places 
about which somebody else has not written. We 
do not want manuscripts which do not carry con- 
viction that they could not have been composed 
from guide-books or encyclopedias. World Trav- 
eler is essentially a magazine of travel, and our 
aim is to try to get the reader to see parts of his 
own country and of other countries as they appear 
to someone who has visited such places recently.’’ 


Live Stories, 9 E. Fortieth Street, New York, 
is now under the editorship of Kendall Banning, 
who will reorganize the magazine as to form. 
The first number of Live Stories in its new form, 
that for September, will appear on the newsstands 
about August Ist. The modern American love 
story—not sexy but with a sentimental motive— 
will probably be the material most in demand. No 
definite statement as to rates has been made by 
the editor but it is understood that material will 
be paid for on acceptance at about two cents per 


word. 


The Chicago Ledger, 500 N. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, is no longer in the market for serial 
stories of greater length than 18,000 words, accord- 
ing to Harry Stephen Keeler, who writes that he 
has resigned as editor of that publication and will 
be succeeded by Horace Howard Herr. W. D. 
Boyce, publisher of the Ledger, has decided upon 
this new policy of going over to much shorter 
serials than have been used heretofore. The com- 
pany is out of the market also for the second 
serial rights of published books. Such long serials 
as are now on hand will be used up very gradually. 
Former Editor Keeler and wife will sail Septem: 
ber 1 for London, Paris, Algiers and Spain, where 
they will’ gather material for fiction. 


Animated Film Library, P. O. Box 55, Westlake, 
La., E. R. Gammage, manager, writes as follows: 
‘‘We are in the market for news photos, anything 
that is suitable for photogravure or newspaper usé 
and will ‘pay for any available ones on acceptance 
at $1.00 to $3.00 each, depending on their value 
to us. Prints may be of any size from 3x4 up #0 
8x10, but must be on glossy paper and be free 
from any lettering that will prevent making 
euts of them. They must be very clear and well 
printed for this purpose.’’ 

Boni & Liweright, book publishers, have removed 
from 105 West Fortieth Street to Sixty-one West 
Forty-eighth Street, New York. 
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True Story Magazine, 1926 Broadway, New York, 
expresses a desire for stories which are ‘‘slices of 
life.’’ It matters not whether the story be devoted 
to Success, Adventure or Romance, or whether the 
keynote be serious or humorous,’’ write the edi- 
tors; ‘‘the most important consideration is that it 
be a believable narrative from life. True Story’s 
space rate is two cents per word, but it offers a 
minimum of $50 for 2000 words and $75 for 3000 
words.’’ At the present time True Story follows 
the unsatisfactory practice of payment on publi- 
cation. 


Detective Tales and Weird Tales, 854 N. Clark 
Street, Chicago, bid fair to become ‘‘pay on ac- 
ceptance’’ magazines. Edwin Baird, editor of 
both publications, has always shown a very com- 
mendable attitude in the matter of securing pay- 
ment for manuscripts, but apparently has not re- 
ceived perfect co-operation from his business office. 
Mr. Baird tells us that he hopes the magazines 
may begin paying for all manuscripts on accept- 
ance within the course of a very few months, stat- 
ing that he considers this the only businesslike way 
to conduct a fiction magazine. 


Railway Life, formerly Employees’ Magazine, 
is published monthly by the Buffalo, Rochester and 
Pittsburgh Railway in the interests of its em- 
ployees. H. H. Kingston, Jr., manager of the com- 
pany’s news bureau, sends the following word re- 
garding the needs of this magazine: ‘‘We need 
more short stories of railroad life (fiction based 
on fact), of about 2000 words in length. As the 
. Magazine is in no way self-supporting, the distri- 
bution being free and its columns containing no 
advertising whatsoever, we must necessarily econo- 
mize in our expenditures and cannot, for that rea- 
son, exceed one-half cent per word. THE STUDENT 
Writer carried our wants notice in its columns 
several months ago, and as a result a number of 
good stories were secured. However, our supply of 
on hand stories is practically exhausted and we 
be ea to replenish our stock as soon as pos- 
sible. 


Mystery Magazine, 168 W. Thirty-third Street, 
New York, Lu Senarens, editor, writes: ‘‘We 
have decided not to start a love story magazine at 
present. We are therefore returning all scripts 
we receive, but are retaining the names and ad- 
dresses of the authors. Should we launch the con- 
templated magazine in the fall, we may write to 
those who were good enough to submit their stories 
for more of their work. We are now in the market 
for good snappy detective novelettes of 10,000 to 
12,000 words for Mystery Magazine. For this 
ae" we pay according to merit, upon accept- 


(Continued on page 30) 


Prize Contests 


Beautiful Womanhood, 1926 Broadway, New 
York, will award $1000 in prizes for tthe story 
of your greatest achievement.’’ The prizes are 
$100, in number, as follows, $300, $200, $150, $125, 
ae: $75 and $50, and the contest closes July 
rs 923. The editors state, ‘‘We are not looking 
or literary style. The prizes will be awarded on 


the basis of the helpfulness of the story, its in- 
spirational quality and general interest.’’ Length 
of stories desired is not specified in the announce- 
ment. Address the contest editor. 


The Chautauqua Drama Board, Care of Paul M. 
Pearson, Swarthmore, Pa., offers a prize of $3000 
for a play, comedy or farce preferred, by a native 
American, to be used on the Chautauqua circuit. 
Competition closes September Ist. 


Farm and Fireside, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, conducts monthly contests, offering $10, 
$7.50 and $5 for the three best letters within 500 
words on topics announced each month, and $2 for 
others published. 


National Brain Power, 1926 Broadway, New 
York, announces that it will give prizes of $50, 
$25 and $10 for the longest lists of words formed 
from the letters in the two words, ‘‘ Brain power.’’ 
Contest closes June 6. Conditions in June issue. 
The contest followed an article along similar lines 
to that which appeared recently in THE STUDENT 
Writer, by Roy L. McCardell, telling of his sys- 
tem for winning prize contests. 


The Sunday Sun, Baltimore, Maryland, runs a 
weekly picture title contest giving one prize of 
$15 .each week, 


The Denver Advertising Bureau will conduct a 
nation-wide contest to obtain an appropriate slogan 
for Colorado. Attention has been called to Colo- 
rado’s need for a state slogan that will be truly 
appropriate. The one now universally observed 
im the state is ‘‘The Centennial State.’’ This, 
it is pointed out, looks to the past and not to the 
future, although Colorado is essentially a land of 
the future. Full details of the contest and prizes 
offered will be published as soon as they are an- 
nounced by the Bureau. 


General Land Corporation, Loop Market, Den- 
ver, has just announced the result of its song con- 


.test. Eugene 8S. Gehrung, president, writes: ‘‘On 


our original prize offer we named a single prize 
of two lots in Moss Rock for the best song enti- 
tled ‘I Want a Little Mountain Home Up On Gen- 
nessee.’ We received over one hundred and fifty 
replies, twelve of them being so good that we found 
much trouble in deciding on the winner. As a re- 
sult we allotted two first prizes of two lots each 
and ten consolation prizes of one lot each. Four- 
teen professional musicians and song-writers passed 
on the winners. The first prizes went to Mrs. L. 
M. McClain of Stillwater, Oklahoma, and Miss 
Hattie Pannatter of Denver. The ten consolation 
winners were as follows: Jessie Boston Coxe, Den- 
ver; Frances Hathaway, Milwaukee, Wis.; Mrs. 
V. E. Knowlton and Mrs. Ward Anthony, Denver; 
Walter Scott Haskell and Irene Phelps, Oakland, 
California; L. Feingold, Denver; Lizabeth Will- 
iams, Englewood, Colo.; Mrs. C. W. Leonard and 
Mrs. E. R. Walker, Denver; Ethelwyn Culver, Mon- 
roe, La.; Mrs. Kerr and Mrs. Harry Richards, 
Denver, and Ch. Philippus, Denver. The prepon- 
derance of Denver winners is attributable to the 
fact that the contest had been announced in Den- 
ver about two months before THE STUDENT 
Writer brought it to the notice of its readers in 
other parts of the country. We thank your readers 
for their hearty co-operation. ’’ 
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SOMETHING UNIQUE | 
COMING 


HIS seems to be the day of “confessions.” 

We have had everything from the “Con- 

fessions of a Debutante” to the “Confes- 
sions of a Safe-blower.” Included in the array 
have been not a few confessions by authors. None 
of these, however, has been quite along the line 
of the unique “confession” to be featured in the 
July Student Writer—in which Arthur Preston 
Hankins lays bare the methods by which he 
evolved, planned, and wrote his latest novel, 
“Cole of Spyglass Mountain,” recently from the 
presses of Dodd, Mead and Company. 


The nearest thing to it that has ever been pub- 
lished, perhaps, is the analysis by Edgar Allen 
Poe of the steps he employed in writing “The 
Raven.” 

The Hankins article, however, will be an out- 
pouring of the experience gained by the author 
of an extended list of booklengths and serials 
published in leading magazines, and of several 
notable novels. To the literary craftsman, young 
or old, it will prove an invaluable guide in a 
branch of composition that has been very little 
charted. 

“Cole of Spyglass Mountain” is the kind of 
a book that you do not want to put down, once 
having started it, until you have finished it. The 
story starts with a boy whose inborn thirst for 
science is handicapped by a peculiarly cruel and 
brutal father. The boy finds opportunities in 
adversity—has thrilling adventures while search- 
ing for a certain girl—and in the end achieves 
his desires. 

The novel has been proclaimed by reviewers 
“a real good story,” “exciting and inspiring,” “a 


highly entertaining book,” “extremely wo 
while.’ ’ Edith Leighton in the New York Tribune 
sums it up as follows: 

“What is unusual about the story is that the 
author has taken three separate ideas and woven 
them into one unified story without allowing any 
one to dominate. There is the adventure theme— 
Wild West stuff with plenty of shooting and 
pioneer troubles; there is the love story, whi 
is not unusual, but serves as a pleasant season- 
ing to the rest; and last, there is the story of a 
determined idealist making his dreams come 
true. It may be read for any one of the three. 

It requires a lengthy exposition to explain all 
the steps in the development of such a novel 4s 
this. Mr. Hankins has gone so fully into detail 
that his article becomes practically a text-book 
on the writing of a noval, and the editors may 
find it necessary to divide the material into tw? 
or more parts for publication. A big slice ° 
it, however, will be published in the July 
Student Writer. 
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The Day’s Work 


Generating Enthusiasm From Your Textbooks; Meaty Reflec- 
tions on Problems of Authorship, with Remarks on 
the “Wise Guy” and the Timid Editor. 


By Warren H. Miller 


EIGH-HO! Kids’ voices—must be 
H seven o'clock! No doubt of it at all, 

for with a rush and a pounce we are 
smothered with youngsters. Madam’s cue 
to get up, for they must be fed and shipped 
off to school. Another day! Gee-whizz— 
cold! Wonder if the furnace has, as usual, 
sneaked out? (Business of burrowing 
down under the bedclothes.) No help for 
it. Up and at ‘em! Bath. The Scribbler 
is noisy at this time o’ day! He whoops, 
yells, sings hymns, makes unearthly cater- 
wauls. How good that towel! Nothing 
like a ferocious rub-down on a black morn- 
ing! 

Navy set-up. “Hands to hips, body 
bend!” Twenty times. “Arms to shoulders 
—stretch!” Twenty times. And so on. 
You can’t beat it for chasing away grouches, 
“liveriness,” foggy head, general discour- 
agement. 


The Fine Art of Breakfasting. Kids off 
to school, Peace. Toaster busy. Bacon 
and eggs, oatmeal, coffee—two cups— 
toast, grapefruit. The hearty old English 
breakfast, with the substantials first, not re- 
versed as has become the fad in America. 


Need plenty of steam in the boiler if you © 


expect anything to happen on the typewrit- 
ten page! There are many kinds of fools in 
the world, but the king-fool is that be- 
nighted wight who denies his good belly. 
Who ever wrote stout ‘fiction on a cup of 
coffee and some cold cereal of the excelsior 
or bread-crumb brand! 

Those infernal fires! The house is a 
barn! Furnace sound asleep. Feed it coal 
and shake down ashes. Bring up logs for 
library fire. Oh, the good blaze! Squat on 
a stool and thaw out The Brains, while the 
Study and house begin to heat up. 

Meditation. Mr. Brain is waking up, 
coming out of his cold torpor. Some brand- 
new ideas for that proposed novelette. We 
dally with them awhile. Well! It’s warm 


‘ his own lights. 


enough to work—let’s go look at the type- 
writer. Last pages of the serial piled on the 
desk. Also notes on a new short-story. 
Now is the time to steam into them, that 
wonderful all-alive period of morning when 
all the hidden subconscious work of the 
hours of sleep is bubbling forth and ideas 
are sizzling! Which first? 

Those short-story notes are intriguing. I 
find that Culpeper Chunn’s little story chart 
is a vast help in arranging the course of the 
plot in logical order. I have sold a lot of 
stories on it, pushed through to completion 
with far more positiveness and vigor than 
when, in the old days, a plot built itself up 
from the germ by periods of vague and des- 
ultory thinking. You start with the idea, 
and no plot at all. Then you visualize your 
characters in connection with the idea. 
What will these people do with it? Well, 
your man being what he is, and your oppo- 
sition being what they are, he cannot do 
much else than drive into them according to 
An so he works out the 
situation. 


"THAT is your simplest plot conception, a 

situation at one end and the outcome at 
the other. But there are many pitfalls be- 
tween. You have a dozen chances to 
meander from the straight plot line, and 
will do so unless constantly on the watch. 
But, while you are at the important mat- 
ter of establishing and maintaining the il- 
lusion, as Brother Hoffman has it, you can- 
not be distracted by an eye forever on the 
watch against irrelevancies. Chunn’s chart 
helps in that, for between the situation and 
the climax a well-built story takes cer- 
tain steps, and the chart see that these 
steps are in their proper place and not 
twisted around and having to be straight- 
ened out later by transposing pages and 
paragraphs. A mechanical matter, but the 
plot structure is mechanical, like the laws 
of harmony and counterpoint in music. 
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Also I find that to fill in Chunn’s chart 
with your proposed story helps to clarify 
the thing materially. If the chart says 
something is lacking, a hole in the develop- 
ment, you will see that and fill it with the 
proper link. Subsidiary ideas sprout, 
spring up amazingly, too, character traits, 
twists and quirks, while at this work. 

Third pipe. The urge to get at the “mill” 
is becoming overpowering. That will do 
for the short-story plan, for the while. We 
let it simmer’ some more. Read back a 
thousand words on the serial to get into the 
swing of the scene. Glance at the chapter 
synopsis to see that nothing which should 
be developed in this chapter has got out of 
mind—and we are off! We are living in 
central Sumatra now. Memories crowd in, 
a wealth of detail, nine-tenths of which will 
be suppressed, if we are wise. We are liv- 
ing with the story people now. We see 
Achmed before his stockade gate; what he 
is doing, the sneer on his lips, the arrogant 
smile in his beard. We see Purcell, and feel 
as his does. We are frightened, and we 
hold alone and unarmed. Our heart beats 
as he does. We are frightened, and we 
wish we were somewhere else, but this thing 
has got to be done, so we are putting up a 
bold front hoping that the prestige and au- 
thority of the white race will carry us 
through with it. Then Achmed—oh, it’s a 
great world! Let’s hope our scene is being 
put down clearly enough by those treach- 
erous little ministers, words, so that the 
reader sees it as we do. But we dread the 
revision next day, when we hit that same 
scene cold! There will be profanity and 
self-castigation and discouragement enough 
when those same words tell us that the scene 
is in reality dim and but a faint and dis- 
torted image of that vivid brain-scene! 

But this is no time for that. We are in 
the heat of living Purcell’s little difficulty 
with rascally Achmed. Pipes four, five and 
six puff an accompaniment to the clatter of 
the typewriter. The morning flies—blessed 
undisturbed hour of creation! 

And about then the rattle of the post- 
man’s flivver, stopping at the door, breaks 
in on Sumatra and announces mail. 


WE are jerked violently back into this 
care-ridden and. desperate world. 
What a place for an author to live in is 


. 


America! Only one bald fact always star- 
ing him in the face, the fact that he must 
sell $4800 worth of output each and every 
year to keep that family going. He could 
cut it to $2400 and even then have servants 
for his wife, if he would live in Europe and 
mail his MSS.—but who wants to be a self- 
condemned exile? 


With our usual trepidation we watch the 
postman coming up the path. He has his 
customary packet of letters, magazines, par- 
cels. .. . Hm!—three book orders. Well, 
that’s four or five dollars anyway. ‘This 
book matter deserves an aside here. Al- 
most any writer save a first-class fictioneer 
will do well to have a string of technical 
books helping with the income. The book 
season is from December to April. 
Mine nets me about $40 a month average 
during those months; very little during the 
rest of the year. While editor of Field and 
Stream I wrote ten technical books of the 
outdoors. Time was when I dreamed that 
those ten would provide an income of, say, 
$2000 a year, figuring that each one would 
count for $200, based on first-issue royal- 
ties. Nota hope, brother! After that first 
sale you can count on about 200 books per 
year for each one of them. This with as- 
siduous advertising in technical papers 
which cater to the public needing your 
books. My own sales reach about $400 a 
year; the publisher’s sales much larger but 
yielding a royalty of about $300 a year for 
six of the ten books. Against this you have 
to charge the books sent to the technical 
magazines in payment for your advertising 
that they carry. It is an item, but only an 


' item, in your income. No; your main re- 


liance must be fiction. If you are a plodder, 
a rank-and-file man, in contradistinction to 
the few whose books the public has discov- 
ered with a vengeance, you can figure $1000 
a year as a fair return from your fiction 
royalties, The rest must be made up from 
new sales. 

Let’s look over the mail some more. Two 
rejections. Now, rejections are always 10- 
teresting and exciting. They niecan a whole 
lot. You have slipped up somewhere with 
that story, and it’s up to you to find out 
about it. Sometimes the inclosed editors 
note helps. This one says, tersely, “Noth- 
ing of interest until the sixth ‘page”—the 
editor an old customer of ours. Number 
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two, “Bald melodrama and unconvincing.” 
Severe guy, this man, but we know his pe- 
culiarities and are not particularly down- 
cast. If the MS. contains nothing but a 
printed rejection slip, one of three things is 
the matter: the magazine is a stranger to 
your work, or the policy of the magazine is 
to write no letters to friends or strangers, 
or that story is in need of immediate and 
searching criticism before sending to anyone 
else and killing any more markets with it. 


What else? Two personal letters of in- 
quiry. A nuisance, but every author has 
them. He owes it to his readers to answer 
them promptly. A magazine. That for 
this evening, to read and see what the boys 
are doing. A letter from an editor about 
some new work which you have suggested. 
We look in vain for a check for more than 
$500 for three stories accepted some weeks 
ago. Well, it will be in some day! Mean- 
while the bills must wait. Good heavens! 
must tradesmen treat an author as they do 
a business man, whose salary is fixed and 
dependable? When we are flush we pay; 
when we are poor we “lay low.” But the 
_ living expense goes on inexorably. 

Why is an author? we ask ourselves lugu- 
briously. Nothing pleasant in this mail! 
The same keenness of brain put into almost 
any commercial line would pay a much bet- 
ter income. We know of mere boys getting 
more out of insurance, advertising, real 
estate, what not, than we can for all our 
hard work. Then why do we hang on? 
Why not tell these editors:of a certain torrid 
region that they all can go to, and get into 
some man’s work? Why not? 


BECAUSE we love it! The joy of an 
_ artist using his tools; the joy of crea- 
tion, of living in a wonderful world of im- 
agination, the joy of freedom from the city 
desk and the commuter’s train, the restau- 
rant, the fawning and cringing upon people 
you do not like for the sake of selling them 
something. The freedom from driving 
odious bargains in the name of “business,” 
of pushing the other fellow to the wall so 
that you may get on and take his trade; 
from bending the knee to a boss that your 
Salary may go on. A free man! 

Really, this authorship business is a mat- 
ter of output—and restrained ambition. 

hen you have twenty to thirty manu- 


scripts out all the time, rejection and income 
are not matters for causing heartbreak. By 
restrained ambition I mean resistance to the 
temptation of writing a novel before you 
are ready for it. It is not enough to have 
a good plot and a reality of incident and 
background to work from. It is the hand- 
ling of your material that counts in a novel, 
and there is far greater liability here than 
in the short-story of making those fatal slips 
which accumulate and render the story un- 
convincing even though built entirely on 
fact. 


And meanwhile your output of short- 
stories, articles, literary work of all kinds 
which trains the pen, has dropped to zero 
while you are writing your novel. All in 
vain, before you ever started it! The “pro- 
position” as our commercial friends have it, 
is a good deal too big for you as yet. Wait. 
I should say that, except for him who is 
gifted with a natural flare for convincing- 
ness, short-stories should be the first step 
up from articles. But with thirty stories 
on the way, all the time out, or 
coming back, even a mediocre writer 
should not be bothered much about income. 
The trouble with me has always been a ten- 
dency to dive into novels, writing the short- 
stories a few at a time in between. I have 
been lucky, so far, in placing every one of 
my novels, but some hung fire for six 
months, two years, keeping me often and 
often on the anxious bench. You may never 


‘have had more than eight short-stories out 


at one time. Three or four of them sell and 
you are down to four. By the time those 
four go, perhaps only four more have been 
written and you are deep in the anxieties 
and financial sterility of another novel. 
Three or four long months without a cent 
of income! And then a long period, per- 
haps, spent in placing the derned thing. 
Too big a risk for the younger writer to 
subject himself to! 


DINNER. Kids home and house full of 

noise. Nothing doing until the last of 
them has been fed, washed and chased off to 
school. After dinner is selling time. We 
look over that rejected story which had 
nothing of interest until page six. We 
thought that a great deal of interest went 
into those first six pages, but no! the editor 
is right ; the whole of it could have been put 
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into one retrospective paragraph after the 
action begins. We don’t like that kind of 
opening, but our readers do. The main 
character and his difficulty is the first thing 
they want to see. Now, if this was a story 
for the highbrows! We recall an Atlantic 
story by Anne Sedgwick in which six full 
pages of type appeared before the main situ- 
ation developed. But these things are not 
for us. So an hour and two pipes are con- 
sumed in revising the story and sending it 
out again. 

And how about the other one that was 
“bald melodrama”? We read it over, trying 
not to get caught up into the whirl of the 
story. Extravagant phraseology, most likely. 
Have we slobbered over the heroine any- 
where? Have we made the hero rant like a 
stage actor? Nope. A little more repression 
here and there, and we, knowing this par- 
ticular editor’s critical fetishes, send it out 
to another one who is not quite so obsessed. 
Then there are these three books to mail 
out, and the two letters to answer, and it is 
four o’clock and time to give our good 
body something of this world’s desirables 
which it craves, in a word, exercise. Madam 
has a thousand jobs ready, but these things 
are bores; so we sneak out for a walk with 
nature, a game of tennis, a skating bee, 
anything for the zest of health! 

Supper. We are looking forward to the 
delights of evening reading. There is so 
much good stuff being put out nowadays! 
And then the old masters have no end. 
Dickens is fine to read over again in your 
forties. But we have still another game 
which claims us often, reading technical 
books about our profession. One advantage 
of being in the midforties is that the mem- 
ory is so nonretaining that the same tech- 
nical books can be read over again and again 
with all the freshness of novelty. I don’t 
mean the pundit books which crowd our 
public library shelves. These are written, 
vaguely enough, about the works of those 
masters of literature reckoned in the class 
of geniuses and from whom we can get 
little save inspiration. But the little books 
by writers for writers, how well thty repay 
reading! My reaction may be peculiar, but 
it always happens in the same way—I go to 
bed tingling with ideas, with criticisms and 
tests to try out my own work, with a joyous 
love of our art as keen craftsmanship ex- 
ceedingly well worth the doing, and the bet- 


ter the more joy in it. It signifies nothing 
that my work, for all that, is full of the very 
faults inveighed against by these little 
books. I am happy in the delusion that 
they can be eliminated by a more diligent 
effort. But they never are! Art is long, 
and one cannot hope to be rid of the few 
thousand faults which beset the best effort 
except by a process of steady growth. 


ONIGHT there is a new book, “Funda- 
mentals of Fiction Writing,” by our old 
enemy Brother Arthur Sullivant Hoffman. 
I sold him a Montana hunting story once, 
with an Airedale dog for a hero. After that, 
straight rejection, until I gave him up and 
placed my work habitually elsewhere. Yet 
I have a great respect for Adventure and 
its hard-boiled crowd of readers. Great re- 
spect, too, for the tall and leonine Hoffman; 
but to me the inside of his mind is a blank. 
Perhaps his book will enlighten me. 

We read. Gee-whizz, it’s a whale! We 
stay up all night with the thing. Hoffman is 
writing as he talks, hopeful for the best, but 
very, very tired of the usual output in short- 
stories which come to his desk. We wonder 
how we sold him anything! The least slip, 
the slightest lapse—and bang goes our 
story-illusion like a soapbubble, and back 
goes the story into the return envelope. Yet 
our manuscript record tells now of a few 
such which managed to keep their illusion 
with Davis and Harriman and Thomas and 
others. In a way, the man’s peculiar point 
of view is reflected by his readers, and he 
knows it. The book is full of sound stuff 
and trenchant criticism of the hundreds of 
faults which affect every writer’s work, yet 
have never before had a positive and intelli- 
gent airing. His main thesis, “Live your 
story ; tell it as you see it acted in your mind 
—and forget the rules,” is the best advice 
yet offered to young writers. 


HE rules of short-story writing are like 
the rules of harmony and composition 

in art and music. They are fundamental 
laws which should be so incorporated in the 
writer’s technical equipment that he has for- 
gotten all about them. They should func- 
tion as naturally as speaking good grammar, 
once learnt in our early youth. With that 
much salted down, if a writer cannot pro- 
duce a natural and convincing story by sim- 
ply living it over in his mind, seeing, heat- 
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ing, feeling, smelling it, as vividly as if it 
really happened, and then telling it in the 
simplest possible words, he has no business 
in the story game. That is the first main 
point of Hoffman’s book. The second is 
writing for the reader. Who has ever before 
brought that out so clearly for us? It is not 
enough to write that story so that it reads 
vividly to you. How do you know that your 
words will register as vividly on your cas- 
ual reader? A difficult point, and one that 
has not been given attention enough by 
writers. 

We went to bed with the impression that 
Brother Hoffman takes his reader, and par- 
ticularly his reader’s criticisms, a bit too se- 
riously. Their letters probably hurt unduly 
in the Adventure office. Most of us, writers 
and editors alike, are used to “wise-guy” 
letters. The most amusing are from sailors. 
No matter who writes a sea story, in come 
savagely critical letters from sailormen, usu- 
ally utterly absurd in premise and conclus- 
ion. The man has been at sea forty years, 
and such-and-such a thing did not exist or 
was not done thus-and-so on any ship that 
he ever sailed on! Well, it happened on my 
ship, says the author, and what are you 
going to do about it? There are a few ships 
in the world, and customs on limeys, Yanks, 
and Frenchmen differ. Most authors and 
editors pay little attention to “wise-guy” 
letters, The author is usually quite as right 
as the critic. I have had sea stories immedi- 


ately attacked by sailormen who could hard- 


ly write, and yet been complimented by ad- 
mirals and sea captains on the same stories 
for their correctness of detail. 

The worst of it is that some editors, par- 
ticularly women, assume an attitude of 
doubt toward the poor author forever after- 
ward because of one, sometimes one only, 
‘wise-guy” letter. It makes no difference if 
the author proves the critic absurd and un- 
Just; he loses his bread and butter because 
the editor is afraid of offending some other 
possible “wise guy” by any more of this 
author’s stories—regardless of the pleasure 


that the story may have given to the inartic- 
ulate thousands who never busy themselves 
with writing in to the magazine to criticize 
authors. 


ig is most unfair and unjust. Good au- 

thors are not so plentiful that they can 
be wasted at the pleasure of some illiterate 
reader incapable of understanding plain 
English. Yet it is done by the solemn and 
scared editor, who himself seems incapable 
of understanding the technicalities involved 
—and the writer is the one who suffers. It 
reminds me of a sea story that I once pub- 
lished, based on the technicality of wearing 
ship to pull the vessel up out of water when 
driven on her beam ends. A perfectly stand- 
ard bit of seamanship. Conrad used it in the 
climax of his “Nigger of the Narcissus.” 
In my case an old salt wrote in to the editor 
that I had evidently never been on a sailing 
ship in my life and had got the story from 
some picture I must have seen of a ship 
somewhere. Yet I was foretopman on the 
U.S. S. Portsmouth for two years. In Con- 
rad’s case an old sea captain commented 
on “The Nigger of the Narcissus’—“A 
good writer, maybe, but no seaman.” 


“Why? How so?” queried the astonished 
listener, who knew that Conrad had been 
master of sailing ships for thirty years. 

“Ship on her beam ends three days, yet 
never shifted her cargo! Shows he knows 
nothing about the sea,” was the answer. 


This is typical. It makes no difference to 
this sea captain that the Nigger’s cargo was 
of the type that could be shored and braced, 
as many are. In this particular captain’s ex- 
perience he had never handled such a cargo, 
evidently, therefore it couldn’t happen! 

Yet for this sort of thing we writers often 
get excluded from a magazine by timid ed- 
itors. In writing, by all means consider your 
reader—but no writing can be proof against 
the “wise-guy” letter writer. Fortunately 
for us scribblers, most editors are proof 
against his pretension. 


Arthur Preston Hankins in the July issue, consisting of an exposition of his methods 


CR virtue who are especially interested in novel writing will find the leading article by 


of novel writing, especially instructive. Although the article is clear and self -explana- 
tory, its worth can be enhanced if it is read in connection with Mr. Hankins’s book, ‘‘Cole of 
Spyglass Mountain,’’ employed as its basis. The book can be ordered from the publishers, 
Dodd, Mead and Company, New York, or the StuDENT WaITER book department will be glad 
to forward it postpaid at $1.75, in order to augment the value of the Hankins article. 


Secondhand 


Local Color 


Edwin Hunt Hoover Tells Why the True Western Story Cannot 
Be Written Except by an Author Who Gets His Idioms 
and Atmosphere from Personal Contact 


SUGGESTION was recently made 
A by a reader that it would be well for 

THE STUDENT WRITER to print a 
“dictionary of Western terms for writers of 
Western stories and explain the meaning of 
such as ‘coulee,’ ‘greasewood,’ ‘wrangler,’ 
etc.” The editor, being inquisitive, asked 
an associate editor why THE StTuDENT 
WRITER didn’t issue such a dictionary. The 
associate put the question to the advertis- 
ing manager, an astute person who, not hav- 
ing a ready answer, sought one, diplomati- 
cally, by asking Edwin Hunt Hoover, a 
writer of Western stories, what glossary he 
used in supplying himself with terms to give 
“local color’ to his tales. 

“Whose technical dictionary do you con- 
sult when sending advertising copy to the 
printer with instructions as to size of type, 
agate inches and so forth?” Hoover par- 
ried. 

“Why !” expostulated the indignant A. M.., 
“T learned all about that sort of thing while 
I was in the print-shop as an apprentice. 
Could I tell anyone else how to set up copy 
if I didn’t know the A B C of my business ?” 

“The same to me,” rejoined Mr. Hoover. 

This brought about a chummier under- 
standing ; and further conversation brought 
out some points which we—editorially 
speaking—suspected and hoped Mr. Hoo- 
ver would bring out. He did. 


OULD Irvin Cobb, for instance (in- 


uired Mr. Hoover), write to Cynthia , 


Stockley or George Agnew Chamberlain for 
a gradus on South African terms and then 
sit down to write a masterpiece about South 
Africa? With all his genius, Cobb would 
probably miss a masterpiece—unless he had 
more than a list of terms to guide him—by 
the space of a continent. 

It is true that some authors, by steeping 
themselves in literature of a distant place, 
can write a convincing story of that locale— 
but they don’t do it by consulting a catalog 


which translates the meaning of nomencla- 
ture. No more does an Eastern writer 
qualify himself to write about the West by 
riding the Pullmans and making headquar- 
ters at luxurious hotels and country clubs 
while absorbing his local color. 

Imagine Emerson Hough writing a novel 
of the “Jazzophobic” age after studying a 
glossary of modern slang! Or H. G. Wells 
writing a history of Mexico with a Spanish 
lexicon as his mentor! Or Courtney Ryley 
Cooper writing his fascinating tales and ar- 
ticles about the “big top” under the tutelage 
of a handmade compendium of circus lan- 


guage. 


‘THE person aspiring to write of things 

Western needs a greater knowledge of 
his subject than an explanation of the terms 
used by the natives. What benefit could 
spring from a knowledge that the “coulee” 
of Montana is the “arroyo” of the South- 
west? That a “wrangler” is one who gath- 
ers—generally horses ; sometimes cows; 0c- 
casionally sheep; or that the word had its 
derivation in the Spanish caverango—which 
gives the West its term “cavvy” for the 
horse herd and “wrangler” for the man who 
handles it? What avails it that- the author 
knows “greasewood” to be a_ vegetable 
growth that adorns the desert, is useless as 
forage but makes a smoky fire? But let 
him learn from personal contact with the 
men who do such things the difference be- 
tween a “dally vuelt’” of the saddle rope 
and “tying hard and fast,” and he has some- 
thing that gives him insight to. psychology, 
tradition, habit, nerve. 

The cowboy who “dallies” his rope may 
cast himself free if the loop end of his 
“twine” has snagged something beyond his 
ability to handle. But the rider who “ties 
hard and fast” knows, when he makes his 
throw, that the end of his lariat is anchored 
to the saddlehorn and there is no release 
from his catch until the exercise of skill 
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effects it. The latter method is not recom- 
mended for the tyro, for the result may be 
fatal—a horse dragged to earth—rider tied 
to the saddle by entangling hemp and gored 
to death. “Tying hard and fast” denotes a 
state of mind—confidence, competence, 
courage. 


Whoever reads Philip Ashton Rollins’s 
“The Cowboy” needs no dictionary of West- 
ern terms when he has finished that classic. 
But definitions are the smallest part to be 
learned from the book. They are merely 
incidentals as compared with Mr. Rollins’s 
portrayal of the spirit of the West; its cus- 
toms; its men and its history. And yet, 
there is some doubt as to a non-Westerner’s 
ability to turn out a real Western story 
after he has thoroughly digested the vol- 
ume. Jt must be read with understanding 
to obtain results—and how can one have 
this understanding unless he can visualize 
something of the country and characters 
Mr. Rollins deals with? And how can he 
visualize unless he has seen them? 


And it is a pleasure to note that Mr. Rol- 


lins gets his idioms into print as he wrote 
them. It is a difficulty of your real Wes- 
terner to get his dialect and colloquialisms 
past a proof reader—even after his story is 
accepted for publication. “Augur” is al- 
most certain to appear as “argue”—correct 
English but improper language in the 
mouth of an illiterate cowboy; “he taken” 
is grammar universally accepted in cattle 
country but, until “North of 36” by Emer- 
son Hough—now appearing serially in The 
Saturday Evening Post—never, so far as 
my knowledge goes, acceptable to an edi- 
tor. Cowboys may “tell ’em scary” to one 
another, but only a few discerning editors 
om let the phrase pass their desks in that 
orm. 


Why should anyone who does not even 
know the meaning of his characters’ lan- 


guage; what they think about; what they 
do; the nature of their work; habitations or 
topography of the country—except vaguely 
—want to write about them? Do Emerson 
Hough, Eugene Manlove Rhodes, William 
MacLeod Raine, Andy Adams—all true 
Westerners—battle their way through 
scenes in Eastern ballrooms, intimate New 
York life, the stock exchange or effete so- 
ciety drama? Positively not! They stick 
to their home range. The grass is good; 
the air is sweet and they know their way 
around. Why should they invade the other 
fellow’s range when their own is best in the 
world? The answer is—they don’t! And 
the other fellow should feel the same way 
about his own pastures, 

Is there a scarcity of story material else- 
where, that strange species of outlanders 
stray, imaginatively, into the West? And 
find amazing things that never existed ? 


"THE West will trust any of its legitimate 
children to write about the West with- 
out the aid of a technical glossary, diction- 
ary, lexicon or guide—and will not be 
ashamed of the effect. But there exists a 
strong suspicion that a “pilgrim” would not 
qualify after a mere glimpse at the Western 
signposts. At least it hasn’t been done. 

Here’s a suggestion! Let THe STuDENT 
WRITER arrange for two authors, one West- 
ern, and the other with a well-grounded 
knowledge of what he writes about—suc- 
cessfully—(the East; small town; New 
York; steel mills; stock exchange; busi- 
ness; society), and let these writers ex- 
change idioticons. Let this pair, then, each 
write about the other’s specialty—and see 
where they get with the results! 

Let your inquirer for a “dictionary of 
Western terms for writers of Western stor- 
ies” submit his thesaurus. There'll be a 
Westerner to respond—and another chap- 
ter to record! 


T is our custom to forecast the contents of future issues of THE STUDENT WRITER, rather 
I than to refer to past achievements. However, we cannot refrain from taking a back- 

ward glance at the May issue, which the editors consider in many respects the best ever 
put forth. That they are not alone in this belief is apparent from the many letters of praise 
and congratulation that have poured into this office. 

The article by A. H. Bittner, assistant editor of Short Stories Magazine, was charac- 
terized as a complete text-book on short-story writing— a revelation of the amazing amount 
of practical information that can be crammed into small compass. Readers will be pleased 
to know that we have secured from Mr. Bittner another illuminating article for early publi- 
cation, in which he tells what the editor has in mind when he demands ‘‘action’’ in a story. 

Thomas H. Uzzell’s article, ‘‘What is Writing Talent?’’ to our mind was a splendidly 
inspiring feature. The next article in this series by Mr. Uzzell will appear soon. 
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A Predicament Contest 


Two Announcements Which the Contest Editor Believes Will be 
of Decided Interest—Brief Criticisms to be Given— 
Contestants to Devise New Problems 


mounted month by month. The most valuable 

feature of these contests, to most minds, is the 
exercise they afford in plot-building. At the risk 
of overwhelming themselves with work, the editors 
have decided to augment the value of the contests 
until further notice by returning manuscripts with 
a brief word of criticism. 

The criticism will not go into details, but it will 
point out definitely the weakness of a submitted 
solution and indicate why it failed to win a prize. 

This criticism will be limited, however, to sub- 
scribers of record, and will be given only when 
manuscript is accompanied by stamped addressed 
envelope for return (not loose stamps). Since the 
extra service is gratis, and is given solely with a 
view to making the contests more instructive to 
those who enter, the editors feel that these condi- 
tions are only fair. The prizes, of course, as 
heretofore, will be awarded solely upon merit, 
without regard to whether or not the names of 
winners appear on our subscription records. 


WIT-SHARPENER FOR JUNE 


‘T HE plan which proved so successful with the 

February wit-sharpener will be repeated this 
month. Contestants in the June contest will 
submit problemg instead of solutions, the winning 
problems to be solved in later contests. 

This time, contestants are asked to submit what 
we may term ‘‘human predicament’’ problems. A 
predicament is a tight scrape, or a trying position. 
A ‘‘physical predicament’’ would put the charac- 
ter into actual danger or a material trap of some 
kind. For example, if the hero fell to a ledge of 
rock from which there was seemingly no escape, 
and was confronted by a grizzly bear, he would be 
in a physical predicament. In a human predica- 
ment, the character faces embarrassment, loss of 
position or dignity, or something of that sort. For 
example, if the hero through some train of circum- 
stances is led to propose to two girls, and both ac- 
cept him, he is in a human predicament. If a man 
hurrying to an important conference finds himself 
on the wrong train, he is in a human predicament. 

The problem for June is to devise a human pre- 
dicament, which must be stated within 200 words. 

For the predicament which the editors consider 
most effective and original, a prize of $5 will be 
given; for the second best, a prize of $3, and for 
the third best, a prize of $2. 

Winning problems will be published in the Au- 
gust issue. 

Manuscripts must be received by July 1, 1923. 

If stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed (not 
loose stamps), unsuccessful manuscripts will be 
returned to subscribers of record (new or old), 
with a brief word of criticism. 

Address Contest Editor, THz 


| ae in the wit-sharpener contests has 


PRIZE WINNERS IN APRIL CONTES8T 


THE problem used as the April wit-sharpener 
was devised by Miss Jean L. Booth. It was 
as follows: 


Henry Dean is a banker im a good-sized city. 
His wife goes to'visit her parents in the East 
for the summer, and the home-loving, quiet Henry 
is forced to eat out. He takes his meals at 
a little restawrant near the bank; but the first 
time he enters the place he is surprised to see that 
the little waitress shies off from him and when 
she serves him her hands tremble. 

The next day it is the same, only the waitress 
seems more afraid when Henry enters. She runs 
upstairs and gets a tiny necklace and puts it on. 
Henry is surprised and curious and makes inquiries 
about the girl, but can only learn that she is poor, 
alone and bears the name of Mary Holmes. Every 
day she Gons this tiny necklace when Henry enters 
and still seems afraid. One day he decides to 
find out the reason of it all and follows her out 
into the kitchen. She sees him coming, drops her 
tray, screams and faints. * * * 


The solutions were not altogether satisfactory 
to the contest editor. It must be admitted that the 
problem was unusually difficult. This no doubt ac- 
counted for the large number of solutions that 
were far-fetched and unconvincing. First prize 
was finally awarded to Mrs. Myrtle Rose Grim of 
Montrose, Colo., for a solution that is fairly plaus- 
ible and that carries a great deal of human appeal: 


First Prize Winner. 


Henry Dean, though now home-loving and quiet, 
had been a wild youth. When twenty he eloped 
with Alice Gray, an unsophisticated girl in an 
Eastern village. There was a mock-marriage cere- 
mony. Dean, learning that a child was expected, 
deserted Alice, after confessing to her his decep- 
tion. 

A daughter was born. Alice spent years search- 
ing for Dean, hoping they might marry and give 
their daughter, Mary, a name. Alicé assumes the 
name ‘‘Mrs. Holmes,’’ to avoid embarrassment. 

Dean is located in a Western city. Before Alice 
can reach him, she sickens and dies. She gives 4 
chain (a gift to her from Dean, bearing ‘‘ Henry 
to Alice’’ engraved upon the clasp), to Mary, 
begging her to visit him, show him the chain, and 
demand her rights. 


Mary Holmes secures employment as waitress i 
a restaurant. Here she meets Joe Hill, a stepson 
of Dean. The two fall in love and meet clandes- 
tinely. 

Dean, who knows Mary by sight, is a temporary 
patron of the restaurant. His meals are served 
in a private booth. Each time he enters Mary dons 
the necklace, intending to disclose her identity, 
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and each time she weakens. She is torn by the 
desire to obey her mother’s request and the fear 
of losing her sweetheart, should Dean send her 
away. 

When Dean follows Mary, hoping to fathom the 
mystery of her behavior, she faints, believing that 
he knows of her affair with Joe Hill, and means 
to interfere because of her social inferiority. Half 
conscious, Mary clutches at the chain and mum- 
bles, ‘‘Don’t let him see it.’’ Dean, more curi- 
ous, examines the necklace and understands. He 
takes Mary home and gives her her rightful place, 
and she and Joe Hill marry. 


The editor was inclined to favor this next solu- 
tion, by H. F. Leslie, 409 LaFayette Bldg., Phila- 
delphia, as more logically accounting for Mary’s 
agitation, and as being more satisfactorily worked 
out in story form. However, he yielded gracefully 
to an overwhelming vote in favor of Mrs. Grim 
on the part of associate members of the staff and 
other readers who were called into consultation. 
The Philadelphia man’s decidedly melodramatic 
plot therefore takes second place. 


Second Prize Winner. 


When Mary regains consciousness to find Dean 
near her, she cries out im terror, ‘‘You cannot 
harm me—I wear the necklace of the Grey Proph- 

The Grey Prophet! The name stirs Dean’s mem- 
ory. He can not remember the girl; but he knows 
the horrible significance of the necklace. 

“‘Why are you afraid of me?’’ he asks, kindly. 

‘‘You are a member! You have come to take 
me back the Grey Prophet!’’ 

Sympathetic questioning by Dean draws out her 
story. Orphaned at fifteen, Mary Coleman had be- 
come the charge of her aunt. This woman had 
forced her to join the fanatical religious cult of 
which she was a member—a cult founded and led 
by a man who styled himself the Grey Prophet. 
Among the weird rites of the cult was the ‘‘Cere- 
mony of the Necklace.’’ This necklace symbolized 
spiritual marriage to the ‘‘church’’ and the Grey 
Prophet. The wearer became the chattel of the 
Grey Prophet, not to be molested by any other 
member of the cult. Mary had been forced to 
undergo the ordeal of this ceremony. Dreading the 
evil clutches of the Grey Prophet, she immediately 
had escaped and fled to this distant city, assuming 
the name of Mary Holmes. For five years she had 
lived in constant fear of pursuit and vengeance. 

When Dean entered the restaurant, Mary recog- 
nized him as a member of the cult, and felt sure 
he had come to punish her for running away. She 
donned the necklace, hoping that it would afford 
her a measure of protection. When Dean followed 
her to the kitchen, she fainted from fright. 

“You have nothing to fear,’’ Dean tells her 
gently. ‘*I was a member, but I joined only be- 
cause I was at that time in the secret service and 
Was assigned to secure evidence against the Grey 

het. Through my efforts he was imprisoned 
and the cult broken up. The Grey Prophet is 
dead; he died in prison.’’ 

Wishing to assist the girl, Dean, when his wife 
returns, has her see Mary. Mrs. Dean forms an 
attachment for the girl. Mary finds a happy home 
with the Deans. 


Third prize goes to Flora E. Healy of 4912 
Rosewood Ave., Los Angeles, Calif., for a satisfy- 
ing development: 


Third Prize Winner. 


The foreclosure of the mortgage on his home 
was the straw that tipped the balance. John 
Holmes sent a bullet crashing through his brain. 

His little daughter, Mary, rushed into the room 
as he fired the shot, and, while she was still in- 
wardly quivering with horror, Henry Dean was 
pointed out by her mother as the cause of her 
father’s death. Mrs. Holmes had that morning 
seen the account of his retirement as president of 
the mortgage company that had made the fore- 
closure and appointment as manager of the State 
Bank, and, bitterly contrasting their positions, had 
made him responsible for their misfortune. In 
Mary’s immature, sensitiwe mind, Henry became 
— with the terror which filled her little 
soul, 

At the age of fifteen Mary secured employment 
in a restaurant. Her mother, fearing for her 
daughter’s welfare, bethought herself of a curious 
stone, said to bring good luck, which she had in- 
herited, with a remnant of superstition, from her 
Russian ancestors. Attaching this to a chain, she 
gave it to Mary, admonishing her to wear it. Mary, 
finding her employer required a regulation dress 
and no jewelry, adopted the practice of removing 
the necklace when she reached the restaurant. 

Her old terror returned when she recognized the 
man she was about to serve. Later, remembering 
her mother’s faith in the stone, she rushed to get 
the necklace whenever she saw him. 

The day she fainted Henry, making further in 
quiries, learned her address. A kindly, as well as 
a much pueeled man, he called on Mrs. Holmes, 
and succeeded in arriving at the truth. 

Finding Mary’s ambition was to become a teach- 
er, he persuaded Mrs. Holmes to allow him to pro- 
wide her the necessary education. Gradually she 
lost her fear of him and came ta regard him as a 
second father. 


The Editor Literary Bureau 


Criticism and Revision 
of Manuscripts 


For more than twenty years this organi- 
zation has been helping writers to perfect 
and make salable their work. It was be- 
gun by Mr. James Knapp Reeve, who for 
more than half this period had it under his 
exclusive direction. Mr. Reeve has now 
resumed this work and will give it his ex- 
clusive attention. 

The aim always will be to give construc- 
tive criticism; to avoid the beaten tracks; 
to analyze each manuscript, and to find not 
only its weak points, but as well all that is 
of value. 

Schedule of Prices for reading, criticism 
and advice regarding revision and sale, will 
be sent on request. 


*James Knapp Reeve 
Franklin, Ohio 
*Founder and former editor of The Editor. 
Correspondence Invited. 
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Field, The, 299 Madison Ave., New York. (Agr. Misc.) Fair rates, Acc. 
Forbes Magazine, 120 5th Ave., New York. (Bus., Misc.) 1 cent, Pub. 
Ford Car Trade Journal, Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. j Good rates 
Ford Owner and Dealer, Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee. (Ford Misc.) Good rates 
Fordson, The, 10 Peterboro West, Detroit. (Auto Misc.) ; Upto 2%c., Acc. 
Foreign Affairs, 25 W. 43rd St., New York. (Political Articles) About $1, Pub. 
Garden Magazine, Garden City, New York. (Agr., Misc.) Inc. 
Good Hardware, (912 Broadway, New York. (Trade Misc.) 1 cent up, Acc. 


Health Builder, The, Garden City, L. 1, N. Y. (Health) 1 cent up, Acc. 
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Highway Magazine, The, 215 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. ee Misc.) % to2c., Acc. 


How To Make Money, 24 Jackson St., Long Island City, N. Y. (Bus.) Inc. 
Inland Printer, 632 Sherman St., Chicago. (Tr. Jour.) Inc. 
International Studio, 49 W. 45th St., New York. (Art) Inc. 
Journal of Outdoor Life, 287 4th Ave., New York. (Anti-Tuberculosis) Inc. 
Light, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. (Elec. Tr. Jour.) Fair rates, Acc. 
Lincoln, The, 10 Peterboro West, Detroit. (Auto Misc.) Up to7¥% cents 
Motor Boating, 119 W. 4th St., New York. (Mech.) Inc. 
Motor Life, 1056 W. Van Buren St., Chicago. (Mech., Misc.) ‘1% cents, Pub. 
Moving Picture World, 516 Sth Ave., New York. (Photoplay Misc.) Inc 

Musician, 2720 Grand Central Terminal, New York. YZ cent, Pub. 
Musical America, 501 5th Ave., New York. Inc 

Musical Courier, 437 5th Ave., New York oie 
Musical Leader, 618 McCormick Bldg., Chicago. Inc. 
National Printer-Journalist, Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee. (Trade Jour.) Inc. 
New Review, 150 Nassau St., Ne wYork. (Rev.) Inc. 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. (Ed.) Fair rates, Pub. 
Ohio Farmer, 1011 Cleveland Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. (Agr., Misc.) Inc. 
Photo Era, 367 Boylston St., Boston. (Camera Craft) Inc. 
Popular Educator, 50 Broomfield St., Boston. (Ed.) $2.50 a column, Pub. 
Poster, The, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. (Advertising) ¥% cent up, Pub. 
Presbyterian, The, 1217 Market St., Philadelphia. (Rel. Misc.) Inc. 
Primary Education, 50 Bromfield St., Boston. (Ed.) $2.50 a column, Pub. 
Printing Art, University Press, Cambridge, Mass. (Tr, Jour.) Inc. 
Printer’s Ink, 185 Madison Ave., New York. (Advertising, Bus.) 2 to 10 cents, Acc. 
Progressive Grocer, 912 Broadway, New York. (Trade Misc.) 1 cent up, Acc. 
Progressive Teacher, Morristown, Tenn. (Ed.) $2.50 page, Pub. 
Rays from the Rose Cross, Oceanside, Calif. (Rel., Occultism) Rarely pays cash 
Semaphor Monthly, The, 1016 Amer. Bank B., Oakland, Cal. (R. R., Misc.) Fair rates, Pub. 
Specialty Salesman, South Whitley, Ind. (Bus., Misc.) Moderate rate, Pub. 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. (Agr., Misc.) 1 cent up, Acc. 
Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia. (Rel. Misc.) $4 per M., Acc. 
Sunday School World, The, 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (Rel. Misc.) YZ cent., Acc. 
System, Cass, Huron and Erie Sts., Chicago. ’ (Bus. Misc.) 2 cents, Acc. 
System on the Farm, 299 Madison ‘Ave., New York. (Agr. Misc.) Good rates, Acc. 


Talmud Magazine, The, 8 Beacon St., Boston. (Art, Literature, Jewish) Low rates, Pub. 
Trained Nurse and Hospital Review, 38 W. 32d St., New York. (Medical) Fair rates 


U. S. Air Service, 339 Star Bldg., Washington, D.C. (Aviation) Inc. 


LIST D 
Juvenile publications. 


siete Boy, The, 550 Lafayette Bidg., Detroit, Mich. (Older Boys) 1 cent up, a 


American Girl, 189 Lexington Ave., New York. (Medium Ages) Inc. 
Baptist Boys and Girls, 161 8th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. (Medium Ages) Inc. © 
Beacon, 25 Beacon St., Boston. (Medium Ages Boys and Girls) Inc. 
Boy Life, 9th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. (Medium Ages) Inc. 
Boys’ Comrade, 2712 Pine St. St. Louis, Mo. (14 to 18) Inc. 
Boys’ Life, 200 5th Ave., New York. (Boy Scouts, 15 to 16) 1 cent, Acc. 
Boys’ Magazine, 5146 Main St., Smethport, Pa. (Medium > Low rates, Pub. 
Boy’s Weekly, The, 161 8th Ave., Nashville, Tenn. (9 to 15) Fair rates, Acc. 
Boy’s World, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. (Medium Ages) $4 per M., Acc. 
Canadian Boy, Banqghe National Bldg., Ottawa, Ont. (Medium Ages) Inc. 
Child’s Gem, 161 8th Ave., Nashville, Tenn. (Very Young) Low rates, Acc. 
Child Life, 536 S. Clark St. Chicago. (2 to 10) Inc. 
Children’s Hour, The, Boston 19, Mass. (Boys and Girls Under 12) Low rates, Acc. 
Classmate, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio. (Young People) Y%4 to ¥% cent, Acc. 
Dew Drops, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. (6 to 8) About ¥% cent, Acc. 


Every Girl’s Magazine, 31 E. 17th St., New York. (Medium Ages) Fair rates, Pub. 
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Forward, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. (Young People) 


Girlhood Days, 9th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, Ohoi. (Medium Ages) 
Girls’ Circle, 2710 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. (13 to 17) 

Girl’s Companion, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, III. 
Girl’s Weekly, The, 161 8th Ave., Nashville, Tenn. (9 to 15) 
Girl’s World, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Haversack, The, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. (Boys, 10 to 17) 
Home and School, 1710 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Home & School Visitor, Greenfield, Ind. (Ed., SS., Juv. Misc.) 


John Martin’s Book, 33 W. 49th St., New York. (Younger Children) 
Junior Home Magazine, 910 S. Michigan Blvd., 
junior Joys, 2109 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. (9 to 12) 
Junior World, 2712 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. (8 to 12) 
Junior World, The, 1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (9 to 12) 


Kind Words, 161 8th Ave., Nashville, Tenn. (Young People) 
King’s Treasuries, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. 


Little Folks; The Children’s Magazine, Salem Mass. 


cent, Acc. 


¥ cent, Acc. 
¥ cent, Acc. 
¥% cent, Acc. 
Fair rates, Acc. 
¥ cent, Acc. 


Fair rates, Acc. 
¥ cent, Acc. 
¥Y, cent, Pub. 


¥% cent up, Acc. 
Low rates, Pub. 
Low rates, Acc. 
Low rates, Acc. 
Low rates, Acc. 


Fair rates, Acc. 
(Boys, Medium Ages) % to %c., Acc. 


Low rates 


(Medium Ages) 
(Medium Ages) 


(Medium Ages) 


Chicago. (4 to 10) 


Lutheran Young Folks, 9th and Sansom Sts., Philadelphia. (Young People) $4 per M., Acc. 


Mayflower, The, The Pilgrim Press, Boston. (Very Young) 
(Medium Ages) 


Picture Story Paper, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. (Very Young) 
Picture World, 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Pure Words, 9th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. (Very Young) 


Queen’s Gardens, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. 


Something Doing, 9th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Something To Do, 120 Boylston St., Boston. 
St. Nicholas, 353 4th Ave., New York. (Children, All Ages) 


Onward, Box 1176, Richmond Va. 


Fair rates, Acc. 


Low rates, Acc. 


Inc. 
$2 per M. up, Acc. 
Low rates, Acc. 


Low rates, Acc. 


Low rates, Acc. 
Low rates, Acc. 
l cent, Acc. & Pub. 


(Under 12) 


(Girls, 12 to 14) 


Sunbeam, 1319 Walnut St. Philadelphia. (Younger Children) Low rates, Acc. 
Torchbearer, The, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. (Girls, 10 to 17) Fair rates, Acc. 
Wallace’s Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. (Agr. Misc., Juv. Fiction) ¥Z tol cent, Acc. 
Watchword, Otterbein Press, Dayton, Ohio. (Rel. SS., Ser.) $1.25 M., Acc. 
Wellspring, 14 Beacon St., Boston. (Boys and Girls, Medium Ages) ¥% cent, Acc. 
What To Do, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., Elgin, Ill. (Younger Children) $4 per M., Acc. 
Young Churchman, 1801 Fond du Lac Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. (10 to 15) Very low rates 
Young Folks, 1716 Arch St., Philadelphia. (Medium Ages) $4 per M., Acc. 
Young People, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (Medium Ages) (Low rates, Acc. 
Young People’s Paper, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. (Family Reading) ¥% cent, Acc. 
Young People’s Paper, 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (12 to 20) $5 per M, Acc 
Young People’s Weekly, 1142 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago. (Medium Ages) Inc. 


Youth’s Companion, 881 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. V 
Youth’s Comrade, 2109 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. (Boys, Medium Ages) 
Youth’s World, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (Medium Ages) 


(Family, Misc.) 1 to 3 cents, Acc. 
cent, Acc. 


$3 to $4 per M., Acc. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, OIR- 
CULATION, ETO., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUG. 24, 1912, 
of THE STUDENT-WRITER, published monthly at Denver, 
Colo., for April, 1923. 


Before me, a notary in and for the state and county afore- 
said, Personally appeared Willard E. Hawkins, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement o fthe ownership, management and circulation, etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the re- 
verse of this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor 
and manager are: 

Publisher, Willard E. Hawkins, 1885 Champa St., Denver, 
Oolo.; Editor, none; Manager, none. 
as, That the owners are: Willard E. Hawkins, Denver, 


8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 


= amount of bonds, mortgages or other securities are: 
one. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company, but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holders appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees or in any other fiduci- 
ary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two - 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, asso- 
ciation or corporation has any interest, direct or indirect, in 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by 
him. WILLARD E. HAWKINS, Publisher. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 10th day of 
April, 1923. WINIFRED OWEN, 


My commission expires April 8, 1926. Notary Public. 
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ARE YOU FAIR TO 
YOURSELF? 


Editors have very exacting standards for 
judging the stories you send them. Are 
the stories you are now submitting as good 
as they can be made? If not, you are un- 
fair to yourself. 


The editors of The Student Writer can 
help you to make your stories better. If 
you are not familiar with their service, 
send a manuscript now for a trial crit- 
icism, comprising manuscript corrections, 
complete typewritten constructive analysis 
covering all phases of your story, and a 
list of probable markets. 

You cannot correct errors until you be- 
come aware of them. Let The Student 
Writer editors point out your faults to you 
and suggest corrections. Avail yourself 
now of their experienced assistance and 
frank advice on your manuscripts. 

This department is under the personal 
direction of Mr. David Raffelock, associate 
editor of The Student Writer. 


Rates for Prose Criticism 


5,000 words or less. 
7,500 words or less 
10,000 words or less. 
Longer manuscripts, each 10,000 words.... 


VERSE CRITICISM OR REVISION 


(A distinctive service conducted by 
Mr. John H. Clifford.) 


20 lines or less (without typing).................... $1.00 
Additional lines, each 05 
With typing, per line additional -01 


LITERARY REVISION consists of the 
careful correction and polishing of a manu- 
script with special reference to the betterin 
of the style. A brief criticism and list o 
probable markets included. Rate: 


With typing, per thousand words................$2.00 
Without typing, per thousand words........ 1.50 
LETTER-PERFECT MANUSCRIPT TYP- 
ING is a feature of The Student Writer serv- 
ice. Includes careful editing and critical 
opinion, with market suggestions. One car- 
bon copy. 
Rate for prose, per thousand words.......... $1.00 
Rate for verse, per line (minimum 25c).... .01 


All fees payable In advance. 
Inclose return postage. 


The Student Writer 


1835 Champa Street Denver, Colo. 


LET’S GET ACQUAINTED 


A prominent man wrote recently: “I don’t 
know how such a splendid journal has here- 
tofore escaped me.” He was speaking of 


The Writer’s Digest 


Have you been missing this helpful maga- 
zine for those who wield the pen? If so, 
this is your opportunity. 


nently as a leader in its field. Each issue 
is filled with just that information which the 
writer and everyone interested in writing 
wants. Biographical sketches of prominent 
writers—Articles on various phases of the 
rofession—Pertinent discussions by authori- 

tive writers—A carefully compiled literary 
Market—Book Review—and many other in- 
If you write or want to write, you will ap- 
preciate every issue of this magazine. Won't 
you let us prove our claims? 


Send today for a FREE sample copy 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST stands out promi- 
teresting features appear in the table of 
contents. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


707 Butler Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 


A Valuable Student 
Writer Service 


In response to many requests by those em- 
ploying The Student Writer criticism service 
and by oth The Student Writer has es- 
tablished a reliable 


Manuscript Selling Agency 


Each manuscript submitted to the agency 
must be accompani by a reading fee of 
$1.00 for the first 5000 words, 20 cents for 
each thousand words additional. 

This service does not claim to have any 
mysterious influence with editors nor to 


closer knowledge of the immediate market 
needs than most writers. It guarantees only 
to devote honest and intelligent effort to sell- 
ing manuscripts accepted for that purpose, 
as promptly as possible to the best markets 
available. 

The reading fe’ entitles the writer to a brief 
criticism of his manuscript if it is not accep- 
ed for marketing. This service will attempt 
to market only short-stories, novels and ar- 
ticles which are considered likely to sell. For 
selling a Ms. 15 per cent of the amount paid 
by the magazine is charged; minimum com- 
mission, $3.00. 

The service is open to non-subscribers as well 
as subscribers. 


Address: AGENCY DEPARTMENT, The 
— Writer, 1835 Champa Street, Denver, 


guarantee the sale of a Ms. It does have a- 
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British Serial Rights 


A British Literary Agent, and a Writer Familiar with Foreign 
Markets for Literary Wares Supply Information in 


Response to Suggestion of H. Bedford-Jones 


A BRITISH AGENT’S VIEWPOINT 


London, 19th Jan., 1923. 
The Editor, THe STUDENT WRITER. 
Dear Sir: 

I have read with much interest the article 
by Mr. H. Bedford-Jones, entitled “Those 
British Serial Rights,” which appears in 
your January issue, and as a British literary 
agent, I should just like to answer one or 
two points. 

While Mr. Jones is right that English ed- 
itors prefer to read duplicate carbon copies 
rather than stories clipped from magazines, 
the fact that the stories sometimes arrive 
over here in magazine form does not debar 
the story from being sold in any way what- 
soever. 

The agent who wrote to Mr. Bedford- 
Jones, saying that the customary rate for 
material which had already appeared in 
America is one cent a word, is entirely 
wrong. What he should have told Mr. Bed- 
ford-Jones was that the rate of one cent a 
word is only paid to those American writers 
who are entirely unknown over here. I have 
received two cents, two-and-a-half cents, 
three cents, and, in one case, even three-and- 
a-half cents per word for some of the better 
known American writers, and this is not for 
simultaneous publication. 

Naturally editors over here are willing to 
pay more for what is termed simultaneous 
publication, owing to the fact that so many 
American magazines have small circulation 
over here, so that, whenever an English pub- 
lisher is buying an American story, he al- 
ways has to take the risk that the story may 
appear two or three weeks before him in an 
English edition of an American magazine. 

Incidentally, American authors would do 
well to realize the fact that in some cases 
they sell to American publications “first 
American serial rights,” and yet those mag- 
azines have circulations over in this country. 

I believe I am right in saying that, legally 
speaking, American magazines which buy 


only American serial rights have no right to 
sell a single copy in this country. Thus the 
author loses not only in this way, but also 
because, as I have explained above, the ed- 
itor is not willing to pay such high prices 
for stuff in view of the risk of previous pub- 
lication in an American magazine. 

Mr. Bedford-Jones is quite right in say- 
ing that it is very much harder to sell nov- 
elettes of fifteen to twenty thousand words, 
and this is due to the fact that there is only 
one firm in England which makes a practice 
of buying novelettes of this length. 

Faithfully yours, 
G. M. JEFFRIES. 
** 


THOSE OTHER PRESSES 
By Cuarves B. McCray 


N a recent number of THE STUDENT 
Writer Mr. H. Bedford-Jones awoke 
the question of the Englishmen’s maga- 

zines, which I take to be one of the author’s 
most vital and important problems of today. 
In this he wished to know of the agents that 
handled manuscripts which make up those, 
and a handbook of the English markets. 
Well, I am your man. 

As everyone is aware, the presses across 
the water about as constantly operate and 
copiously produce as our own. However, 
different from us, a regiment of agents more 
fully monopolize the authors’ works. And I 
advise, if you have not devoted much study 
to the English magazines, that you send 
your material to them. 


As to the adaptability of our manuscripts 
for their presses, I can only say this can be 
accomplished by reading their magazines. 
But, Friend Author, if after you have read 
a great deal you tell yourself, “Well, there 
isn’t a thing in what those Englishmen run 
off—nothing but crazy stupidness!” quit, 
and stick to the American presses. 

The Englishmen prefer different ways of 
spelling in such words as “drest” for 
“dressed,” and “favour” for “favor.” 
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The following are some of the leading lit- 
erary agents of Great Britain: 


Messrs, Curtis Brown, Ltd., 6 Henrietta 
St., Convent Garden, W. C. 2, London. 

Messrs. Hughes, Massie & Co., 40 Fleet 
St., E. C. 4, London. 

Messrs. A. P. Watt & Son, Hastings 
House, 10 Norfolk St., Strand, W. C. 2, 
London. 

Messrs. J. B. Pinker & Son, Tablot House, 
Arundel St., Strand, W. C. 2, London. 

J. B. Farquarhson, 8 Halsey House, Red 
Lion Sq., W. C. 1, London. 

Messrs. A. M. Heath & Co., Ltd., 7 Gol- 
den House, Gt. Pulteney St., W. 1, London. 


A catalogue of all the 
the writer, A stan 


literature is indicated by the subtitle: 
writers. 240 pages, Cloth. 


‘synopses. 350 pages, Cloth. 


chapters. 


Practical examples in plot building. 


where you can sell your photographs. 


1835 Champa Street 


| BOOKS EVERY WRITER SHOULD HAVE 


| We Supply Them 
THE 36 DRAMATIC SITUATIONS, By Georges Polti........ ... Price, $1.50 


ble situations that the many relations of life offer to 
book, practically indispensable. 


THE ART OF INVENTING CHARACTERS, By Georges Polti.... 


A further development and elaboration of the principles set forth in “The 36 Dra- 
matic Situations.’”’ The incredible number of human types heretofore unknown in 
“The Twelve Principal Types, Their 36 
Subdivisions, and 154,980 Varieties Yet Unpublished.” Of incalculable value to 


MODERN PHOTOPLAY WRITING—ITS CRAFTSMANSHIP, 


The best book of instruction on photoplay writing yet published. Written by a 
tical man. Includes complete sample synopsis of 7,500 words and various 


HELPS FOR STUDENT WRITERS, By Willard E. Hawkins...... 


Written by the editor of The Student Writer. Unquestionably one of the most 
—- eas books on authorship. Technical hints found in no other text- 
oth. 


THE FICTION BUSINESS, By H. Bedford-Jones................ Price $1.00 


A practical book by a practical man—one who has made a phenomenal success in 
fiction writing by following the rules here laid down. Art covers. Twenty-three 


PLOTTING THE SHORT STORY, By Culpeper. Chunn............- 


A practical exposition of germ-plots, what they are and where to find them; the 
structure and development of the plot, and the relation of the plot to the story. 


MAKING YOUR CAMERA PAY, By Frederick C. Davis.......... Price $1.00 


Not how to make photographs, but how to make your camera pay dividends by 
making the right photographs and Ga them properly. It tells you how and 
6 pages. 


THE STUDENT WRITER PRESS 


G. M. Jeffries Agency, Hopefield House, 
Hanwell, W. 7, London. 

(Note :—Brandt & Kirkpatrick, 101 Park 
Ave., New York, are represented by the 
last named.) 


It is the part of wisdom, of course, for 
anyone contemplating mailing copy direct 
to a British publication first to buy a speci- 
men copy. The price quoted in the list given 
herewith is that at the British news stalls, 
and usually an extra amount must be added 
thereto for foreign postage. Most of these 
magazines can be bought with American 
money from the International News Co., 83- 
85 Duane St., New York. 

The following periodicals publish general 


. Price $2.50 


. Price $1.00 


Denver, Colorado. 
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fiction. Sketches, articles, humor and short 
poems: are published, too, by some. 


GENERAL BRITISH MAGAZINES 


Blackwood’s Magazine, 45 George St., Edinburgh. 


Blue 2 a, 115 Fleet St., London, E. C. 4. 
One shilling (1s.). 


Cassell’s Magazine of Fiction, La Belle Sauvage, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E. C. 4. 1s. 


Chambers’ Journal, 339 High St., Edinburgh. 1s. 


Corner Magazine, La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, 
London, E. C. 4. 7d (d stands for pence.) 

Cornhill Magazine, 50 Albemarle St., London, 
W. 1. 


Detective Magazine, Fleetway House, Farrington 
St., London, E. C. 7d. 


Grand Magazine, 8-11 Southampton St., Strand, 
London, W. C. 2. Is. 


Happy Magazine, 8-11 Southampton St., Strand, 
London, W. C. 2. 7d. 


Home Chat, Fleetway House, Farrington St., Lon- 
don, E. C 


Home Companion, Fleetway House, Farrington St., 
London, E. C 


Home Magazine, 8-11 Southampton St., Strand, 
London, W. C. 2. 
Home Notes, 16-18 Henrietta St., London, W. C. 2. 


Humorist, 8-11 Southampton St., Strand, London, 
W.C.2. 2d. 


Hutchinsen’s Adventure-Story 34 Pater- 
noster Row, London, E. C. 4 


Iady’s Companion, 8-11 Southampton St., Strand, 
London, W. C. 2, 3d. 


London Magazine, Fleetway House, Farrington St., 
London, E. C. 1s. 


a WA Story Magazine, 12 Salisbury Sq., London, 
4, 


Nash’s en” 1 Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, 
London, E. C. 4 


New Magazine, La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, 
London, E. C. 4. 


ise Magazine, 16-18 Henrietta St., London, W. 


Pan, Long Acre, London, W. C. 2. 1s. 


Pearson’s Magazine, 16-18 Henrietta St., London, 
W.C. 2 1s. 


Pearton’s Weekly, 16-18 Henrietta St., London, 


Penny Magazine, ~ Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, 
London, E. C. 2d. 


Premier Fleetway House, Farrington St., 
London, E. C. 


Punch, 10 Bouviere St., London, E. C. 4. 6d. 


Quiver Magazine, La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, 
London, E. 0. 4. 1s. 


Red Magazine, Fleetway House, Farrington St., 
London, E. C. 


Romance, Long Acre, London, W. C. 2. 
mye, Magasine, 16-18 Henrietta St., London, W. 


ot Teller, La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, Lon- 
n, E.C. 4. 1s, 


Millions of dollars are paid ly 
for Short Stories. You have i 
learn the secrets and practical meth- 
ods for successful writing through 
the fascinating home study course 
DR. RICHARD BURTON, who aires in- 
dividual criticism and correction of lessons. 
He also offers a special Revision and Criti- 
cism Service to a few Amateurs and Profes- 
sional Writers. Send today for FREE Book- 
let and our Special Profit Sharing Plan. 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE, 182 Laird 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Has It Ever Occurred to You 


that truthfulness, wisdom, energy, 
and service are the four prerequi- 
sites of a genuine success? 

We specialize in transforming the 
thoughts and words of writers into 
correctly typed manuscripts. Our 
= must give absolute satisfac- 

on. 


If you are interested in having your 
stories and photoplays well typed, 
please answer this ad. 


THE MANUSCRIPT TYPING BUREAU 


Wolters & Wolters 
Taylor, Texas. 
To Serve You Well Is Our Aim. 


THE WRriTer’s MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write. 
MARY ROBERTS RINEHART sa “The 
looks awfully good me. For 
been telling beginning that 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with a A 
they would otherwise not think 
many writers live away from New York, iB mA... 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a fellow 
craftsman.” 


Single copies ws cents . 

- rite for special offers 

THE wires MONTHLY, Dept. 63 
Springfield, Mass. 


$3.00 a year 


“THE WRITER” is the only ENGLISH 
magazine of its kind. It gives all the Eng- 
lish Markets for your work, and up-to-date 
information about the British Press. Also a 
great deal of inside information for those who 
want to get into the English market. 30 
cents monthly, post free. Abbey House, 
Westminster, England. 


TYPEWRITER SUPPLIES 


Typewriter Ribbons, 60c; Bond Typewriter Paper, 


$2.00 per 1,000 sheets; Carbon Paper, $1.00 per 100 


sheets. A thousand other articles for office and 
home use. Write for list. 
SOUTHERN STATIONERY STORE, Inc. 
Baton Rouge, La. 


to writer 
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WRITECRAFTERS 


TUR WASTE PAPER INTO DOLLARS 

REJECTION SLIPS INTO ACCEPTANCES 
Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to Saturday 

Evening Post, COollier’s, Cosmopolitan, Every- 


body’s, American, Adventure, Munsey ‘5, manu- 
scripts receive the pe attention Ay A. — Kimball, an 


editor and musta critic of ‘established reputation and 
12 2 who has helped thousands of writers to 

a better ding of story values and editorial require- 
Send for parti 


A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters, 


116 Park Drive, Charlotte, N. C. 


EXPERT MANUSCRIPT 
TYPING 


You will find satisfaction in having your 
work transcribed by an EXPERIENCED 
MANUSCRIPT TYPIST. 

ACCURACY AND CORRECT FORM GUAR- 
ANTEED. Service prompt. Terms reason- 
able. Write for fuil particulars and sample. 


M. B. KULLER, Authors’ Typist 
212 E. California St. El Paso, Texas 


IT PAYS 


to have your manuscripts correctly typed, 
revised and criticised by experienced 
workmen. 


MAIL your manuscript to us TODAY for 
efficient, expert service! EXPERIENCE 
COUNTS! 


$1.00 per 3000 words 
Special rates for lengthy manuscripts. 


OUR WORK ABSOLUTELY 
GUARANTEED 
Write for further information or send your manuscript 
Cincinnati Literary Service Agency 
2613 Dennis St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS 


typed accurately and in strict technical form by 
expert typists. We also revise. Prompt and 
guaranteed service. Send manuscript or write 
for terms. 


MID-WEST COPY SHOP 
1113 37th Street Des Moines, la. 


SMALL DETAILS IN TYPING A MS. ARE 
OF IMMENSE IMPORTANCE 

We will manuscript in every me- 

chanical il and according to editorial demands. 

Typing—good paper—one carbon, 50c per 1000 words. 

‘yping and revision, 75c per 1000 words. 
CHARLOTTE KENT-STURGISS 


P. O. Lock Drawer 847 Morgantown, West Va. 


Strand Magazine, 8-11 Southampton St., Strand, 
London, W. C. 2. 1s. 
Tit-Bits, 8-11 Southampton St., Strand, ‘London, 
W. C. 2. 2d. 
> _ Magazine, Long Acre, London, W. 
2 


Wide wort Magazine, 8-11 Southampton 
Strand, London, W. C. 2. 1s. 

Windsor Magazine, Salisbury Sq., London, E. C, 

Woman’s Life, 8-11 Southampton St., Strand, 
London, W. C. 2. 3d. 

Woman’s Pictorial, Fleetway House, Farrington 
St., London, E. C. 

Wenen’ Weekly, Fleetway House, Farrington 8t., 
London, E. C. 

Yellow Magazine, Fleetway House, Farrington St., 
London, E. C. 7d. 

Yes Or No, 11 Gough Sq., London, E. C. 4. 

JUVENILE 

Boy’s Pictorial, 93 Long Acre, London, W. C. 2. 

Boy’s Friend, Fleetway House, Farrington &t., 
London, E. C. 

Captain, 8-11 Southampton St., Strand, London, 
WwW. C. 2. 1s. 

Chuckles, Fleetway House, Farrington St., London, 
E. C. 2d. 

Chums, La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, London, 
E. C. 4. 

Girl’s Friend, Fleetway House, Farrington &t., 
London, E. C. 

Little Folks, La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, Lon- 
don, E. C. 4. 

Merry And Bright, Fleetway House, Farrington 
St., London, E. C. 

M erry Moments, 8-11 Southampton St., Strand, 
London, W. C. 2. 2d. 

My Magazine, Fleetway House, Farrington &t., 
London, E.C. 1s. 

Peg’s Companion, 16-18 Henrietta St., London, 
W. C. 2. 


Peg’s Paper, 16-18 Henrietta St., London, W. C. 2. 
People’s Home Journal, 186 Fleet St., London. 
Young England, 57 Ludgate Hill, London, E. C. 


This is, if not complete, at least a good 
list of English markets that will help the 
enterprising author to busy himself and 
scoop in some of the thousands of pounds 
that are annually coming across from there 
for literary wares. 

However, the British magazines have 
their current needs, with new ones coming 
into existence, and every writer who is in- 
tent upon making bread out of his profes- 
sion is anxious to extract as much gold from 
each MS. as possible. To do this, we must 
have a journal which will keep us informed 
about the foreign markets as well as those 
of home. I have noted once or twice (at 
which I was wont to give an enthusiastic 
shout), that the market tips of THe STU- 
DENT WRITER included an English maga 


zine. 


3 
3 
Typing, with copy.........+..-§0c per 1000 words 


The Barrel 


Out of Which Anything May Tumble 


A PAINTER ON BIG CANVASES 


O Emerson Hough has passed on! His death, 
in a very real sense, is a loss to American 
letters, for Hough was far, far from ‘‘writ- 

ten out.’’ In a memorable interview published in 
the December STUDENT WriTER—probably the last 
interview obtained from him—Mr. Hough was 
quoted as saying that he had in mind four more 
books to be written. ‘‘ North of 36,’’ now running 
serially in The Saturday Evening Post, had just 
been completed—a close call, for while it was 
being forecasted, Hough lay at the point of death 
in a Denver hospital with the novel less than half 
written. His indomitable will carried him through 
the crisis. The editors had to have the story. ‘‘l 
promised it to ’em,’’ he explained simply. 

Hough’s ‘‘The Covered Wagon’’—one of the 
great epochal photoplays of the age, so critics have 
proclaimed it—had just been filmed, and ‘‘ North 
of 36,’’ his greatest novel, was commencing to 
reach the public when he laid down his pen for the 
last time. 

To be forever deprived of the four sincere books 
Emerson Hough would have produced had the time 
been allotted him, is a definite loss to the public. 
But truly the Fates were not unkind to Hough. 
Let us shed tears for the writer who has outlived 
his talent rather than for one who will be remem- 
bered at the very zenith of his powers. 

W. E. 


THE ILLUSION 


OULD there be a better homily on the art 
t of story-telling than this statement of what 

Adventure wants, by the editor, Arthur Sul- 
livant Hoffman? It tells not only what one maga- 
tine editor wants, but what every editor wants, 
and what every reader instinctively realizes in 
judging a story. Written some time ago, it served, 
apparently, as the nucleus of Mr. Hoffman’s recent 
illuminating work, ‘‘ Fundamentals of Fiction 
Writing,’’ which is proving so exceptionally popu- 
lar among authors, Mr. Hoffman says: 


A FUNDAMENTAL point in our aim is the 

vital importance of ‘‘keeping the illusion.’’ 
We want the reader to leave his own world and 
live entirely in the world of the story—to forget 
he is reading a story, forget the real world he lives 
in, forget the author, forget his own identity. 
Anything that checks him up in his reading, if for 
only the fraction of a second, drags him out of 
the story’s illusion. A half-dozen little checks like 
that and he loses the strength of the illusion— 
begins to escape; each check tends to throw him 
back into a critical outside attitude. 

Many things may check him—a typographical 
‘ror, a too pronounced mannerism of style, a too 
Unusual name for a character, a misstatement of 
fact or local color,a discrepancy or improbability 
im plot detail, and a hundred other things that 
will oceur to you. These make him think of au- 


thor-story-magazine-reader—shatter the illusion a 
little, head him back toward the conscious attitude. 

It is the more subtle checks that are most dan- 
gerous—the obtrusion of the author into his own 
story; too much surface cleverness; a specific call 
upon the reader to philosophize (thus making him 
again subjective instead of merely receptive) ; the 
use of such phrases as, ‘‘I have said,’’ ‘‘con- 
sider,’’ ‘‘our hero’’ (a crude example); a sophis- 
ticated, eynical or outside attitude of author 
toward his characters; any phrase or quality of 
style that tends to put the reader in an attitude 
of a person more or less consciously looking at 
something, rather than of a person just living the 
bit of life the temporarily forgotten author has 
laid before him. 


DELUGED WITH REPLIES 


E do get around a bit—there’s evidence of 
W that a-plenty, even aside from our sub- 
scription records, which show a remark- 
able increase of circulation amounting to more 
than 5000 copies of THE STUDENT WRITER per 
month in less than an eighteen months’ period. 
Such letters as the following help to emphasize 
what this means: : 


804 E. Fortieth Street, 
Chicago, May 9, 1923. 
THE STUDENT WRITER, 
Denver, Colo. 
Gentlemen: 

We thank you very much for giving publicity to 
our motion picture scenario wants in the May. 
issue of your valued publication. 

Literally, we have been swamped by replies from 
all parts of the country, North, South, East, West 
and in between. Unmistakable evidence of the 
pulling-power of THE STUDENT WRITER as an ad- 
vertising medium. 

The great quantity of scripts coming to us from 
your readers is a most agreeable surprise, since it 
gives us hope that we may find material suitable 
to our needs. Every piece submitted is receiving 
our most careful consideration, and in returning 
unavailable MSS. we are endeavoring to give every 
contributor a brief but comprehensive explanation 
of why his or her scenario or synopsis is unaccept- 
able. 

As many of these writers seem to be green in 
the business of dealing with editors and produc- 
ers, may we suggest that the attention of your read- 
ers be again called to an important item when sub- 
mitting MSS. to prospective markets? That item 
is the matter of postage and return postage. We 
have before us at this writing exactly nineteen 
pieces, on some of which we paid as much as 6 
cents postage due; others were sent in under 12 
cents postage and only 5 cents stamps attached 
for return; several with 6 cents stamps and 4 cents 
for return; one came in, special delivery, total 26 
cents, and only 10 cents for return; some without 
any return postage. 
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Classified Announcements 


Rate, 80 cents a line, payable in advance. Eight words to 
the line. Siz months in advance for the cost 
of five single insertions. 


TYPING, 5c per 100 words; poems, 1c per line. Carbon 
copy. AGnes C. Houm, 318 Quincy Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


MANUSORIPTS TYPED “TO SELL” with copy, 40c per 
words. Go.pis E. Warner, 1274 Ogden St., Den- 
ver, 0. 


KRAFTPAPER MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES neatly printed, 
outgoing and return, 100 of each size, sent postpaid for 
$3.00. E. Hammer, 1140 Fairmount Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WRITERS! Let me title your stories, articles, photoplays. 
$1 per Mss.; brief criticism, $1; L. S. W. Hopason, 
Lonaconing, Md. 


WRITER, ATTENTION! Do you Want us to Help you to 
Sell That Story? We know how to type your manuscripts 
just right. Write us. R. D. O. OampsBeut, 1108 Vine- 
ville Ave., Macon, Ga. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. “SPECIALIST”: Novels, short stories, 
—* etc., typed accurately, neatly and in proper technique. 

fty cents per thousand words; white bond paper; one car- 
bon copy. Check with manscript. Mrs. J. O. Dituarp, 1608 
Lyle St., Waco, Texas. 


CAN YOU BEAT IT? Manuscripts prepared for publica- 
tion by qualified typist, minor errors corrected, carbon copy 

ished, 25 cents a thousand words. Poetry, two cents a 
line. Satisfaction guaranteed. THoNETTE TRaNz, Authors’ 
Representative, Fargo, N. D. 


MANUSORIPTS of all sorts edited, typed, criticised, proof- 
read, by University graduate, member of Oregon Writers’ 
ee. WESTERN RITERS’ WorksHoP, 508 Fliedner 
Building, Portland, Oregon. 


NEAT TYPING promptly done. 60c per 1,000 words. Poems, 
2c jper line. Corrections and carbon copy. SuNBEAM 
Typine Bureau, Box 1574, Indianapolis, Ind. 


SHORT-Story and Photoplay Manuscripts typed. Accuracy 
of form guaranteed. Send MS. or write for rates. Wapp 
PuBLICATION AGENCY, Box 534, Tucson, Arizona. 


AUTHORS-WRITERS! MANUSCRIPTS, stories typed in 
oper form. Neat, accurate, prompt work. Try me. Write 
or rates. Frances Bera, Box 241, Oregon City, Oregon. 


MANUSORIPTS TYPED in correct form by experienced t: 
ist. Rates reasonable. Guapys Frutu, Ohio. 


MANUSCRIPTS of short stories, novels, or other articles 
a typed. Write for particulars. Amy V. MILLER, 560 
E. High St., Springfield, Ohio. 


AUTHORS, WRITERS! Have me correctly prepare your 
manuscripts and work for the publishers. Send for a 
sample copy of my first-class work and low prices. Warp 
E. LL, 668 Broad St., Conneaut, Ohio. 


THINK OF TYPING—Think of Nelson. Manuscripts, poems, 
etc., copied with the Author’s Aim View. MaBEL E. NELSON, 
Authors’ Typist, Box 562, Hastings, Nebr. 


YOU OCAN WRITE—while I type. Your manuscripts pre- 
poset neatly and technically correct. A personal interest 

en and all work guaranteed. For rates and particulars 
write Roypen J. Taytor, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 


MANUSORIPTS NEATLY TYPED with copy, 40c thou 
sand. P. H DeWeesz, 1245 York St., Denver, Colo. 


AUTHORS: A distinctive service is offered in the correc- 
tion and revision of manuscripts by college graduates 
trained in English and its correct expression. Department 
for accurate typing by e . No experimentation here, 
Work guaranteed. Write! Or submit manuscripts for 
rices. CORRECTION AND Revision Bureau, J. R. Scott, 
| a 809% Broad St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPEWRITTEN in salable form, 40c per 
1000 words; poems, ic Fag! line; carbon copy. Mrs, 
Harotp DunneTtTe, 223 10th St. Southeast, Rochester, Minn, 
MANUSCRIPT TYPING. Prompt; accurate; technically 
correct. 50c per 1000 words, including carbon copy. OC. L, 
Dower, 635 Cedar Ave., Long Beach, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED correctly, 50c per thousand words, 
including copy. Gzo. Coox, 322 Columbus St., Toledo, Ohio. 


MANUSCRIPTS ACCURATELY, TECHNICALLY and AT. 
TRAOTIVELY typewritten, 50c per thousand words; poems, 
2c per line. Carbon copy. Address NELLE SHARPE, Authors’ 
Typing Bureau, Piedmont, Ala. 


AUTHORS, if you appreciate careful MS., revision and 
superior typing, at moderate rates, write to Bens. F. Many, 
202 A St. S. E., Washington, D. C. 


MANUSCRIPTS REVISED, reconstructed, and typed. $1.00 
ped 1000 words. Twenty years’ experience. MILLE 
ITERARY AGENCY, 211 Reisinger Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 


AUTHORS: Expert manuscript typing and revising. Best 
of typing for only a small fee. Write for my terms. Acyzs 
AvustRinG, Authors’ Agent, 832 So. 63d Ave., Duluth, Minn. 


LEARN NUHAND—Shorter Than Shorthand. Simple, speedy, 
clear, scientific. Writes anything. No ‘“‘course.’”’ Complete 
Manual $1.00. Money-back guarantee. NunHanp, Box 4102, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED promptly and _ accurately; fifty 
cents per thousand words. KaTHERINE Hosss, R. 1, San 
Gabriel, Calif. 


AUTHORS—WRITERS. All kinds of manuscript typed 
neatly, accurately and in proper form for editor’s attention. 
Write for terms. Sample on request. ©. N. Hoyt, 1508 
Bainbridge, So. Richmond, Va. 


ACOURATE TYPING. One Day Service. 50c per 1000 
words with one carbon. Free correction. Free list of 
ublishers using your type of story. Sranparp TyPING 
UREAU, Elmhurst, IIl. 


EXPERT TYPIST wants to type your manuscripts. Ten 
years’ experience. Prompt accurate service. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Prices reasonable. Mrs. R. R. Davis, Salmon, 
Idaho. 

MANUSCRIPTS of all kinds promptly typed—work guar- 
anteed satisfactory or money refunded. Write for terms. 
M. E. Dauner, Box 308, Fargo, N. D. 

LETTER-PERFECT TYPING—The sort of typing that will 
find favor with an editor. 50c per M., including one carbon 
copy. Prompt service and satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
Ernest W. Griese, Rosenberg, Texas. 
DISHEARTENED? Then send that rejected script to me. 
For $1 I will give you an honest personal (trial) critics 
of your work. Advice on where to sell whenever possi! 
Mrs. Joun Patterson, Canton Ga., R. F. D. 2. . 
MSS. TYPING—REVISING. Personal, honest service. Mar- 
kets suggested. Typing 40c M.; revising 35c extra. Satis- 
faction anteed. ‘Trial script will convince. Let # 
successful ‘writer improve your scripts. GzorcE KREMER, 
Venice, Ill. 

ALL MANUSCRIPTS promptly and accurately copi carbon 
copy. 50¢c the 1000. Mary H. Fosrsr, Rock Hill, 8. 0, 
Box 326. ~ 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED ACCURATELY. Prompt work, 
carbon copy. 40c per 1000. Poems, 1%c line. a aes 
Crow, Keytesville, Mo. 


TO THE ADVANTAGE of all amateur authors to write 
Eimer E. Horrman, 540 Jackson St., Amherst, Ohio. 


AUTHORS: I will type your manuscripts promptly. Carbon 
copy furnished. One story copied free each month. Write 
for plan and terms. You might be the lucky one. MILis 
G. Batesville, Ark. 


SELF-CRITICISM CHART. See ad on page 80. 


ATTRACTIVE RUBBER STAMP 


With Your NAME and ADDRESS $ 

Inking Pad included FREE. All only 
Limit reading matter on stamp to four lines. 

Just ihe thing to mark outgoing and return enve- 

lopes. Gives neatness and accuracy. Daters 35¢, 

Typewriter ribbons, all color for all machines 55c. 

2 for $1. Inking pads, all colors 30c. Catalog free. 


AURORA RUBBER STAMP WORKS, Bk. |, Aurora, Ille 
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Artists and Writers’ Colony Assured 
In Beautiful Moss Rock Vista 


The great number of inquiries and the purchases made from our first advertise- 
; ment last month assure us of success. 


Moss Rock Vista overlooks Clear Creek Valley—and the everlasting snows 
are constantly in view. 
_ The ground set aside for “Artists and Writers’ Colony” is covered with big 
pines, spruce, and cedar, just rocky enough to be picturesque. Only twenty miles 
from the heart of Denver, but as wild in nature and scenery as the Canadian 


Rockies. 
You can live in a tent or a pretentious bungalow cabin. Dress as you please; 
a place where courtesy and good fellowship reign, where style and strife are taboo- } 


We will pick your lots and hold them for your inspection. Money refunded if 
not as depicted. One or ten lots as you wish. $1 down, $1 per week, per lot; no 


a ten per cent for cash and deed mailed you. Lots 25x120. 

ed, For any further information, address: 

102, GENERAL LAND CORPORATION 

Atty Loop Market Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

tion. 

1508 Were it not that we are superlatively anxious to 

= find acceptable material, or were we less inclined EXPERT MANUSCRIPT-TYPING 

1000 to be helpful and charitable to beginners, such 

the ‘‘morgue,’’ and eventually into ‘‘ potters’ on cents a thousan 

— eld,’’? without further consideration. : f 
is Thanking you again for your favor, we are MARIE ROSBOROUGH i 
mon, Very truly yours, 501 Kelly Ave., Wilkinsburg, Pa. ‘ 
THE CaTHOLIC MoTion PicTuRE SociETY OF 
AMERICA, AUTHORS! WRITERS! 


— 


interest on deferred payments. No payments if ill. Price $75.00 per lot. Prices 
will advance 200 per cent in three years. 


Send in your check or money order for your lots, contract by return mail or 


Five cabins built last week. 


A. A. RorHENGASS, President. 


From an advertiser: 


Denver, Colo., May 12, 1923. 
Editor of THE StupENT WRITER. 
Dear Sir: 

It seems as though we hit upon a most popular 
idea when we suggested ‘‘The Writers and Ar- 
tists’ Colony’? in Moss Rock Vista. 

The generous response to our advertisement in 
your May issue from all parts of the United States 
has been more than gratifying. We can really ex- 
pect great things from this melting pot of artistic 
and analytical minds, working together, helping 
each other by well-meant and intelligent criticism. 
These minds, under the spell of the gorge-riven 
rockies, inspiration forcing itself upon them, and 
environment that would make a Mexican bandit 
temperamental, will produce art and literature su- 
Perior to scattered effort. Truly, we have, from 
all indications, filled a long-felt need. 

The great confidence that your readers have in 
your opinions is manifest. The ultimate success of 

The Writers and Artists’ Colony’’ in Moss Rock 
Vista is assured by the high class of those who are 


Do you want your manuscripts typed so as to please the 
editors? Then send them to me. A trial will mean your 

rmanent patronage. 50c per 1,000 words, including car- 

m copy and minor errors corrected. Good quality bond 
paper used. Return postage paid. 


JOSEPH O’BRIEN 


38 Lincoln Rd. ewton, Mass. 


AUTHORS, PLAYWRITERS, POETS | 


| 
| 


| 


} Have your manuscripts professionally type- 
written. Work accurately, quickly and reason- 
} ably done. Write 


F. R. McCARTNEY 
1508 Abbott Rd., Buffalo, N. Y. 


AUTHORS! STUDENT WRITERS! 


let us 
SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY 
That is what we will do if you let us prepare your 
manuscript for you. Our work does not come back because 
of improper form or errors. 
rompt Service—Satisfaction Guaranteed 
‘ Write for Rates 
SIMMONS TYPING AGENCY 
Charles A. Simmons, Mgr., 5005 Ky. Ave., W. Nashville, Tenn, 
YOU WRITE !T WE TYPE IT 
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Have You An 
FaordA Mavie 5t2 


WRITEF 


THE MOVI 


B 12 Money /t — 


Can YOU help supply the demand for fresh, 
interesting, true-to-life screen stories? Don’t 
think that you must be a genius to win success. 


‘Neither is it necessary to waste valuable time 
.and money studying tedious, tiresome corre- 


spondence courses of “lessons.” The real 
foundation of the photodrama is the plot or 
“idea” upon which it is built. Put YOUR idea 
on paper and send it to us immediately. Our 
Scenario Editor will offer to arrange it for you 
ip proper form should he believe that your 
subject has merit. Producers eagerly read and 
gladly purchase at substantial figures, work 
that appeals to them as being meritorious. 


HOW MUCH IS YOUR 
IMAGINATION WORTHP 


Who knows but some incident in your own life or 
that of a friend—some moving, gripping story of 
love, hate, passion or revenge, may prove to be the 
lever with which you will lift yourself to heights of 
unthought of success and prosperity. Nearly every- 
one has at some time thrilled to a great human 
emotion—some tremendous soul-trying ordeal or 
experience. It is these really human stories of the 
masses that the producers want and will pay for 
liberally. Send us at once, YOUR idea of what a 
good screen story should be. You can write it in 
any form you wish and our Scenario Editor will 
carefully examine it and advise you promptly of his 
opinion as to its merits and how we can help you. 
THIS COSTS YOU NOTHING! Certainly you owe 
it to yourself to TRY. 


BIG FREE BOOK 


Probably there are countless questions regarding 
the lucrative and fascinating profession of photo- 
play writing that you would 
like answered. Most of the 
points whieh would naturally 
arise in your mind are ans- 
wered fully and 
in our interesting book 
“THE PHOTOPLAY IN THE 
MAKING.” It contains a 
gold mine of information 
and over fifty thousand 
aspiring writers have already 
received a copy. Send for 
YOUR copy at once, It is 
entirely free and there are 
no “strings” to the offer. If 
you have a story ready, send 
it to us, together with your 
request for the book. 


BRISTOL PHOTOPLAY 
STUDIOS 
Suite 602-V, Bristol Building 
New York 


buying the sites. By co-operation, Denver, the 
logical art and literary center of the United 
States, will soon become so in fact. 
Yours very truly, 
EuGENE S. GEHRUNG, 
President General Land Corporation. 


In the April issue we published verbatim a quo- 
tation from a letter written by Stanley H. Beebe, 
stating that the Melomime Publications, Inc., 192 
W. Tenth Street, New York, sought books of verse, 
juveniles, and collections of short-stories and would 
pay for them on a royalty or profit-sharing plan, 
also that correspondence with authors was solic- 
ited. This brought such a deluge of answers that, 
after replying to a great number of them, Mr. 
Beebe finally threw up his hands in despair and 
had a form reply printed, which read as follows: 

‘‘The notice you saw in THE STUDENT WRITER 
was intended for a news item and not as a ‘mar- 
ket tip.’ Sorry for the inconvenience caused you 
by this misunderstanding. Just at present we are 
not in the market for any more manuscripts. Thank 
you for the opportunity of letting us consider your 
work.—MELOMINE PUBLICATIONS, INC.’’ 


TEXT BOOKS FOR WRITERS 


I earnestly recommend to all FICTION 
WRITERS who desire to qualify themselves 
for work that will command the attention 
of discriminating editors the following books 
dealing with the THEORY and PRACTICE 
of Fiction Writing: 


TECHNIQUE OF FICTION 


WRITING—Dowst .............. Price $1.75 
88 WAYS TO MAKE we 
BY WRITING 1.20 
THE WRITER’S BOOK. Price 2.50 
THE 36 DRAMATIC SITUATIONS 
Price 1.50 
TO WRITE A SHORT 
And every writer have a 
USCRIPT RECORD Price .70 


HOW TO BE A REPORTER. .25 
WHAT EDITORS WANT Price 


Ask for catalogue for more detailed. description of 
25 helpful books for writers. 


An Important Book for Every Writer 
THE NEW 1001 PLACES TO SELL 
MANUSCRIPTS. $2.50 


For every writer who would keep informed re- 
garding the market for manuscripts. 

Pertinent, exact information about markets for 
short stories, articles, essays, photoplays, post-card 
sentiments and i. vaudeville sketches, plays, 
photographs, ideas, songs, humor. 

More than 100 publications named that use poetry. 

More than 200 markets for short fiction are named, 
and their requirements specically shown. 

Special articles upon Verse writing, and Trade 
Press work. 

A very full list of Trade Journals and their —_ 

Departments ss Juvenile, Religious, a 
Agricultural markets; Publishers ; ouse Or- 
gans. 


*JAMES KENAPP REEVE, Publisher, 


Franklin, Ohlo. 
"Founder of The Editor. 
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Our 
New Booklet 


DESCRIBING THE 


Purpose - Plan - Personnel 
Services - Fees - Advantages 


of the 


Authors Service Bureau of America 
New York City 


will be gladly mailed to any writer who realizes the real responsibilities 
of the writing profession, and who would like to know how an up-to- 
date organization of experienced and thoroughly competent literary spe- 
cialists, with headquarters in the publishing and producing center of 
America, can be of real practical service to him in his efforts to write 
constructively and successfully. 


The services provided by our organization cannot be compared with those pro- 
vided by any other individual, company, institution or organization with which 
you may be acquainted. These services comprise a complete, co-ordinated and 
practical service to both professional and non-professional writers with all de- 
grees of ability, specializing in all kinds of writing, and meeting with all degrees 
of success. 


We shall be glad to send ‘you complete information and 
to serve you as we are serving numerous other writers 

throughout the country. 


w 


Send this coupon for complete information a 


As a writer I am interested in knowing more about your complete service by an organization of 
specialists. You may send me your booklet with full details. 


Authors’ Service Bureau of America 
220 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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rite 


or The Movie 


Producers are looking for plots. You can 
turn your ideas intostrong, dramatic screen 
stories, just the kind producers want. 


You need no literary ability. It is simple shenyee 
have a knowledge of photoplay construction. 
successful photoplay writers today are men a 
women who have only recently started to write. 
If you have imagination, if you want to create 
stories, you can learn to construct dramatic plots. 
You can learn at home in spare time. 


Write While You Learn 


You build a model ph lay while learning. Under 
the personal direction of a member of our faculty, 

ou construct step by step, the sort of plot that is 
ih demand. Expert constructive criticism—s 
assignment plan—Plot Research Laboratory—all 
train you to write salable photoplays. 


Free Book! 


The Van Vliet Plan of Writ 
= for the Movies fully explained. 
men and w 

4 interested in writing for the 
™ movies. Just send name and 
address. Write for this FREE 
Book today. 


2537 So. State St., Dept. A-651, Chicago 


WESTERN AUTHORS 


Why send your manuscripts across the United States 
when you can save time and money by having them 
copied right here in the West? Strictly first-class work. 
Write for terms. 

WESTERN COPYING AGENCY 


P. O. Box 778 Butte, Mont. 


A complete service for authors 
is offered by 


The Story Doctors 


All MSS. receive the personal attention 
of MAGDA LEIGH, well known critic and 
short story writer. 

Sympathetic reading and honest criticism. 

Address Box 141, Hollywood, Cal. 


Just a minute! Are you a member of “Cas- 
ner’s Clan?” We’re 1200 strong. We storm 
editorial sanctums and bring home the bacon. 

To join: Send me your typing at 30c per 
1000 words. Carbon, postage free. 

V. GLENN CASNER, Repton, Ky. 


The Literary Market 
(Continued from Page 3) 


Postage Stamps Magazine, County National 
Bank Building, Clearfield, Pa., is a m ine de- 
voted to the interests of philatelists. arry P, 
Bridge, Jr., editor, sends the following: ‘‘This 
publication can use short articles and fiction, if of 
the right type, of interest to collectors and phil- 
atelists in general. These should never exceed 
2000 words. We are not particularly interested 
in writings of too technical a nature, such as are 

enerally used by magazines of this type, desiring 

tead something that is somewhat broader in 
scope. Reports will be given on manuscripts with- 
in two weeks after their receipt. Payment is on 
acceptance at satisfactory rates.’’ 


The Sportsmen’s Digest, Butler Bldg., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, uses articles on dogs, hunting, fishing 
and kindred subjects—about such as are treated 
in the other sportsmen’s journals. An occasional 
story can be used if it smacks strongly of the out- 
doors and sportsmen’s activities. One feature on 
which this periodical is especially insistent is illus- 
trations; very little stuff without pictures is used. 
Rates are something less than half a cent a word, 
on publication. The same concern gets out Sports- 
men’s Review, devoted principally to trap-shooting 
and huiiting. 

Woman Beautiful, 39 8. State Street, Chicago, 
Til., is not in the market for short articles on 
beauty culture unless they are very exceptional. 
But short stories with beauty or romance—or bet- 
ter still, both—as a theme, are very welcome and 
will be paid for at fair rates. 

Better Health, Elmhurst, Ill., discontinued pub- 
lication with the March number. 


PERSONAL INTEREST 


in the success of every manuscript we type 
is one of our biggest assets, and results in 
neat, accurate and technically correct work. 
Our — years’ experience insures prompt 
service. 


Charge of fifty cents per thousand words 
includes minor corrections. ‘ 


Mid-West Typewriting Service 
Bureau 
5859 Kennedy Avenue 


CRITICISE YOUR OWN STORIES 


with 
COMPLETE SELF-CRITICISM CHART 


Simple, practical questions that you can answer for your- 
self—covering every phase of up-to-date short-story ‘ 
nique, and touching every element in your stories. 

A whole.short-story course for 
Prepared after years of experience in teaching Short-S 
Writing. Mailed to any address. 50c Postpata. 

Lynn Clark, Professor of Short-Story Writing 
University of ‘Southern California, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Manuscripts typed and revised by expert, who 
‘is well versed in English rhetoric and under- 
stands editors’ requirements. Write for rates 


rates. 
MARY ALICE GRENELLE 
2406 Telegraph Ave. Berkeley, Calif. 


Mid-West Author’s Representative 
. Expert typing and minor errors corrected. 
Prompt and accurate service rendered. 
For particulars write 
C. j. HOGAN 


508 N. 25th St. Omaha, Nebr. 
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Advertising Fortnightly, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York, is edited by Frederick C. Kendall, who 
states that most of the articles for his publica- 
tion are written by business men engaged in the 
actual practice of advertising, and that he can use 
very little ‘‘chance’’ stuff. 


Hollywood Confessions, 5540 Hollywood Boule- 
vard, Hollywood, is said to be in the market for 
aceounts of true experiences encountered in the 
New York or Hollywood film colonies, and for 
short verses and epigrams. 


Melomime Publications, 192 W. Tenth Street, 
New York, sends word that it has been flooded 
with manuscripts and letters as a result of the 
market tip printed in our May number and that it 
is not now in the market for any manuscripts of 
any kind. A circular is being sent out to con- 
tributors stating that the notice that appeared in 
the May STUDENT WRITER was intended as a news 
item and not a market tip. The Market Tips 
editor does not understand the distinction but sup- 
poses there must be one. He has fondly believed 
for a long time that his column was an up-to-the- 
minute collection of news items on what editors 
are buying. 

Health & Efficiency, 19-21 Ludgate Hill, Lon- 
don, E. C. 4, formerly known as Health & Vim, 
reports that it has been inundated with articles, 
many of which have been found acceptable, but 
that anything really good on the er of health 
culture still stands a good chance. Payment is on 
publication at low rates 
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First Aid to Writers 


salable stories and articles, and in 
lacing them successfully. 


Writing to Sell 


Edwin Wildman, author, editor, journalist, out 
his wide experience offers to beginners practical po Ron 
and information on every form of writing, and the way 
to fit it to its market. A specific hand book that an- 
Swers every question the writer faces in getting a suc- 


cessful start. $2.00 

At Bookstores Send for Catalog 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY 

35 West 32nd Street New York 


WRITERS, ATTENTION! 


Have you a Thesis, Novel, Short Story or Poem 
or anything else in that line, which you would 
like to have neatly and accurately copied? 
Address 
L. MABEL HEYWOOD, AMANUENSIS, 
712 Huron Ave., Port Huron, Mich., 

for particulars. Seven years’ experience proof 
Teading and typing. 


AUTHORS EXCHANGE 
Room 215, Kellogg Blidg., Washington, D. C. 
New York Office, 
Care The Janda Co., 395 E. 148th Street, 
New York, 
Manuscripts revised, typed and marketed. Book 
Manuscripts, novelettes and scenarios wanted. 
ubmit Mas. No reading 


STRENGTHEN YOUR WORE 
AND INCREASE YOUR SALES 
By Having Me Criticise Your Manuscripts 
Fee—Fifty Cents per Thousand Words 
Circulars on Request 
G. GLENWOOD CLARK 
2225 W. Grace Street Richmond, Virginia 


LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 
Author and Critic 


Thirty years’ experience. Revises Mss. 
and gives advice as to their disposal. Send 
stamp for circular. 


5 Willoughby St., Brooklyn. 


Mss. Typewritten and Marketed 
Carefully revised and typed, double spaced, with car 

bon copy, "$1. 00 a thousan dwords, or for straight co) 
ing (minor errors corrected), 50c a thousand wor 
Criticism, 4000 words or less, $1.00. Est. 1912. Send 
stamp for further particulars and references. 

William Labberton, Literary Agent 
569 West 150th Street, New York City 


If it is worth revising, I can revise it. 
Write for terms. 


C. R. DANNELLS 
Corrector of Manuscripts 
923 East 7th Street North, Portland, Ore. 
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“Intensely Practical—Up-to-the-Minute’’ 


So Lemuel L. De Bra, Popular Fictionist 
Characterizes the Student Writer’s Simpli- 
fied Training Course in Short-Story Writing. 


- “It seems to me that you have an exceptionally fine course here—one 
that gets right down to business and keeps to it. The discouraging thing 
about other courses I have examined is that they drive you back to the 
prehistoric days and compel you to wade through a mass of worthless stuff, 


such as “What is a jongleur?” etc. Your 
course is intensely practical, up-to-the-min- 
ute, and for that reason worth the price 
to any one who will study it. In fact, I 
have already recommended the course to 
several.” 


This is the remarkable letter which has 
been received by The Student Writer from 
Lemuel L. De Bra, popular author of 
short-stories and book-lengths—you may 
have especially noted his Chinese stories in 
Blue Book Magazine—stories that carry 
with them all the lure of the Orient and 
have been cited by authorities as examples 
of the most popular type of Chinese story. 


We know that we have the most effective 
training course in short-story writing that 
has yet been devised. Instead of confusing 
students with a mass of dogmatic technique, 
the course reveals to them the principles 
back of effective story-writing. Formulas 
and points of technique are given, not to be 
blindly followed, but to assist the writer in 
mastering essential phases of the short- 
story—to furnish a scaffolding which he can 
discard when he no longer needs such sup- 
port. 

Isn’t this worth while? 

If you want to learn more about the 
course send now for the free booklet, “Short 
Story Technique by the New Method.” 
Sign the coupon below. 


THE STUDENT WRITER, 
18865 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


Satisfied S. T. C. Students Are 
Substantial Boosters for 
the Course 


“Let me say right here that I am 
supremely ple and highly satis- 
fied with your method of criticism 
of work submitted you. It would 
be so easy for you either to adopt 
a high-and-mighty attitude with su- 
perior comments way over the heads 
of the tyros, or to go to the other 
extreme and be lax with the need- 
ful criticism. You have struck the 
id medium.”—F. F. G., Buffalo, 


“The study has been wonderfully 
helpful. The more I do of this work, 
the more feverish I get to go ahead 
with it. Thanks so very much for 
all the help and inspiration the 
course so far has been to me.’’—M. 
R., Washington, D. C. 


“T want to take this occasion to 
tell you how pleased I am with your 
course. I am not trying to jolly 
myself into the thought that I am 
a judge, but I am familiar with sev- 
eral methods, such as ———————_’s 
and ———————’s; and to be per- 
fectly frank, I couldn’t get any- 
where with the subject until I luck- 
ily stumbled on your course. 

“Please don’t feel I’m handing 
around any blarney. My idea is, 
when a person is really accomplish- 
ing something worth while, by all 
means tell him.”—F, W. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C 


“Your criticisms are very help- 
ful. I have already taken the course 
in short-story work at the ————, 
but the course consisted of text- 
book work mostly, whereas yours is 
the actual practical work. I feel 
that your course is a great benefit 
to M. C., New Rochelle, 


“This work is surely what I have 
needed. “I am, and have been since 
the first, very enthusiastic over the 
lessons in story writing. I think the 
course is simply great for one who 
really wants to write. If I can’t 
write when I have finished the 
course I’ll be ashamed of myself. 
I don’t see how anyone could fail, 
if he had any talent at all for writ- 
ing, since everythi is made s0 
plain.” —Mre. M. E., Newcastle, 

yo. 
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asa Wrier YOU NEED Boots 


On Literary Craftsmanship 


A Book by a Famous Editor 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
FICTION WRITING 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman 
(Editor of Adventure Magazine) 


One of the most encouraging and practical books 
ever published for the writer, It is aimed directly 
at the faults that are the chief causes of rejection 
by magazine editors and book publishers. Makes 
clear the editorial standards of judging fiction. 

Mr. Hoffman reduces the theory of fiction to the 
utmost simplicity. ‘‘Creating the illusion’ he calls 
it. From this standpoint he unfolds a satisfying 
system for the guidance of writers. Fully grasping 
Mr. Hoffman’s fundamental idea, the author needs 
no other technique. ‘I make it the basis of this 
book,’”’ he states, ‘“‘because it offers what seems at 
age the angle of approach most needed in teach- 

g the successful writing of stories, in correcting 
the faults most common and most fatal, and in 
authors with a consistent and compre- 

ensive theory that they can apply to their needs 
and problems as these arise. It is a return to th 
solid foundation of underlying elementals .. .” 

Eugene P. Lyle, Jr., writes: “Mr. Hoffman’s 
rer for helpfulness is bound to be immense. 

hen a manuscript comes back, the writer wants 
not a rejection slip, but a letter from the editor. 
Here is the letter, all right. It’s a letter that will 
surely tell him what ails the rejected story—if he 
have the courage and the self-critical eye to recog- 
nize the diagnosis in his particular case.” 

Partial list of Chapter titles: Creating the Illu- 
sion; Your Readers; Distractions; Clearness; Over- 
strain; Convincingness; Holding the Reader; Pleas- 
ing the Reader; Plot and Structure; Character; In- 
dividuality vs. Technique; The Reader and His 
Imagination; The Place of Action in Fiction; Adap- 
tation of Style to Material; Your Manuscripts and 
the Editors. 


Standard binding, 248 pages, Postpaid, $1.65 


A Book by a Successful Author 


The Fiction Business 


H. Bedford-Jones 


The author is one of .the most. prolific popular 
writers of the day. He is credited with selling on 
an average more than 800,000 words in a year— 
has a score or more of published books to his credit, 
more than a hundred book-length novels, as many 
novelettes, and hundreds of short-stories. 


Few authors would have written “The Fiction 
Business’”’ even if they could, thereby revealing their 
secrets of literary craftsmanship. If the author 
holds certain unorthodox theories about writing— 
as he does—they may be justified by the emi- 
nently practical argument of their success. 

“There is more meat worth chewing and digest- 
ing in H. Bedford-Jones’s ‘The Fiction Business’ 
than any other book on the subject that has ever 
fallen into my hands.’’—J. FRANK DAVIS. 

“I don’t know of anybody as well qualified by 
experience and gumption as Mr. Bedford-Jones to 
tell the truth about the business of writing and 
selling popular magazine fiction. He has wiped off 
a whole lot of utter bosh heretofore smearing the 
profession of making and vending popular ‘litera- 
ture.’ ‘The Fiction Business’ is the truth and noth- 
ing but the truth.”—EDWIN L. SABIN. 


“There has long been a need for just such a book 
from the pen of a practical man and I think your 
opus fills the bill more than adequately.’-—OCTA- 
VUS ROY COHEN. 

Contents: “Can I Write Stories?’ Going About 
It; The Amateur’s Chance; What to Write; Doing 
the Work; Plot; The Deadly Sin; Story Construction; 
Re-writing; Your Manuscript; The Fiction Market; 
Pitfalls; Honesty and Suggestion; Something New 
About the Booklength; Hack Writing; Are Editors 
Human? Material; Literature; Prices Paid for Fic- 
tion; Trade Names; Costs and Language; New 
York. Art Covers, Postpaid, $1.00 


A Book by 
an Author, 
Critic and Editor 


Willard E. Hawkins 


HELPS FOR STUDENT WRITE Tditor 


The Student Writer 


The following criticism by the former editor of Field and Stream. who is also a popular 
author of short-stories and novels. expresses the claim of the book to a place in every library: 


Dear Hawkins:— 


I sat up half of last night reading your book ‘Helps for Student Writers.’”’ It is a whale! 
I have read nearly all of them, but none as meaty as yours. When a man who has been writ- 
ing fourteen years tells you he can get a lot of good stuff out of ag book, that book is going 


some! Of 2 truth thou art my father and my mother, O raj! May 


sand lives! 


he Presence live a thou- 


And now I’m going to slam your title. Too modest. My own reaction to it was, “H’m, 
something for the rank beginner; but I'll have to order it, because it is his book.” So down 
it went. on my list, but T had no idea what a really splendid thing I was ordering. Other writers 
on the subject tell us the same old bunk about Hawthorne and Poe, but they give their screed 
an authoritative title, ‘“‘The Short-Story,” “The Art of the Short-Story,” etc., and down it 


‘oes in catalogues as one of the standard works. 


How often have we pros. bought such books, 


oping that there might be something new in them to help us in our work! Only to find that 
their authors know absolutely nothing about a short-story. 

Along comes Hawkins, with strictly modern dope, trenchant analysis, clear illustration of 
your points, up-to-date subject matter—and what do you do? Title your work, ‘Helps for 
Student Writers’—durn ye! That title scares off the pro., who really needs your book, for he 
has seen these “helps” before. What to do? Ditch your title; sit up several nights devising 
a@ really good one. You have plenty to tell Bedford-Jones and Robert Chambers alike. Your 
chapters on repression hit me pretty hard. My best critic, my father, is always banging me 
about extravagance of phrase, but it took you to show me by concrete example where I have 


been stepping over the line. A thousand salaams. 


WARREN HASTINGS MILLER. 


Substantial Cloth Binding, Postpaid, $1.50. 


SAVE MONEY BY THESE 

COMBINATION ORDERS 

Fundamentals and Fiction Business 

Fundamentals and Helps (Value $3.15)... 


Fiction Business and Helps (Value $2.50) 0.0.0.0... 2.25 3.35 
3.50 4.50 


(Value $2.65)..$2.40 $3.50 
2.65 


With a Year’s Subscription to The Student 
Writer 


Order from 
3.75 The Student Writer Press 
1835 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 
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manuscript 


will be accepted? 


A busy editor’s desk—dozens of 
neatly typed manuscripts competing 
for attention—among them one writ- 
ten in long hand. How much con- 
sideration does it get? 


Manuscripts MUST be typewritten 
to be sold. 

If you are paying for manuscript 
typing let us explain how our easy 
payment plan will enable you to apply 
this on a typerwiter of your own— 
every writer needs his own typewriter 
—a machine which he can take any- 
where and do his writing under the 
most favorable surroundings. 


Because Corona is so light, compact 
and sturdy it has long enjoyed the 
reputation of being “the writer’s type- 
writer.” Such successful writers as 
H. G. Wells, Rex Beach, George 
Matthew Adams, Sinclair Lewis, H. 
H. Van Loan and many others have 
used Corona for years and will have 
no other. 


Take advantage of their judgment 
and experience and write today for 
full details about the New Model 
Corona and our convenient monthly 
payment plan. 


CORONA TYPEWRITER CO., INC. 
158 Main Street, Groton, New York. 


Corona Typewriter Co., Inc., 
158 Main St., Groton, N. Y. 


Please send me your New Model Booklet and details of your monthly payment 


plan. 
Name 


Address 


Fold it up-take it with you-typewrite anywhere 
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